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: . UNIVERSITY 
The University Fire Department employs UCSC 
students on a part-time basis as fire fighters dur- 
ing their school career. A booklet describing the 


job, its benefits and responsibilities is available 
at: 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OFFICE 
ROOM 125, CENTRAL SERVICES BUILDING - 


If, after reading it, you have a sincere interest in 
such employment and feel that you can qualify, 
complete the application forms and return them 
in person to the Student Employment Services 
Office. 
The date of the physical agility testing for the 
‘position of Student Firefighter will be posted 
at the Student Employment Services Office on 
May 2, 1978. This testing is the first step in a 
series of procedures that establishes an eligibility 
list of eight persons from which one will be 
appointed to fill the existing ¥Yacancy of Studen 
Firefighter. The remaining seven will be main- 
tained on the eligibility list for replacement 
positions as they may occur during the forth- 
coming year. Freshman are given preference 
over others during the selection process. 
FINAL FILING DATE: Wednesday, April 26, 
1978 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 
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CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


a theatre collection of four short women 


LOW COST 


A UNIQUE THEATRE OF WOMAN— 


IDENTIFIED COMEDY, MUSIC, CIRCUS 
ARTS, MOVEMENT, SHORT STORIES, 
AND TALL TALES 


Former UCSC students Hillary Carlip, Judy 
Corber, Shelley Fine, and Susan Finque have 
combined their voices, styles, skills, and per- 
ceptions- from the sensitive to the outlandish 
to criate a unique theatre. 


Performing one night only at UCSC Perform- 
ing Arts Concert Hall, Sunday, April 16th at 
8:00 pm. Admission is $2.50-$5:00 ona 
sliding scale. 
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CHANCELLOR'S REPORT 
Student Decision Making Power Varies in Colleges,Boards 


A report recently issued to the Academic 
Senate by Chancellor Sinsheimer shows 
that students have an uneven degree of 
power among the boards and colleges in 
making important decisions. The Academic 
‘Senate will soon consider whether to make 
student participation uniform throughout 
the campus. 

According to the report ong Merrill and 
Kresge permit direct student participation 
in faculty tenure and promotion cases. The 
other six colleges allow students to partic- 
ipate through written evaluations of faculty 
teaching at the end of each quarter. The 
power of these evaluations in affecting ten- 
ure and promotion cases is not known. 

All colleges except for College 5 involve 
students in some way in making new aca- 
demic appointments. This involvement 
varies from making dossiers available to 
inviting students to attend candidate semi- 
nars and make subsequent comments. 

All colleges involve students in making 
course requirements and curriculum deci- 
sions. Sinsheimer notes that this is done in 
“varying ways.” 

Stevenson, Merrill and College 8 involve 
students in decision making as to academic 
standing. The others do not, and Crown 
students have even approved by-laws which 
preclude student involvement. 

The report notes that “‘all colleges involve 
students, in varying ways, in the allocation 


of student fees and the development of 
college cultural activities.’’ This involve- 
ment ranges from ad hoc consultation to 
complete student control of college mem 

bership fees. 

Stevenson, Crown, Merrill, College 5, 
and Kresge involve students‘in discéplinary 
decisions. Cowell and Oakes do not. The 
chancellor notes that ‘‘College 8 does not 


appear to have procedures for such de- 


cisions.”’ 

Of UCSC’s eight colleges, only Merrill 
allows students a decision making role in all 
the processes mentioned above. 


Boards of Studies 


According to the chancellor, all boards 
indicated that ‘‘there are official student 
places on the board or that board meetings 
are open to students and are widely pub- 
licized.”” He noted that several boards in- 
dicated difficulty in filling student positions. 
All boards have student members excepu 
for History, Languages and Linguistics. The 
Physics, Politics and Theater Arts boards 
allow student members “with qualification.” 
The Astronomy Board allows graduate stu- 
dents only. 

Only two boards, Community Studies 
and Religious Studies, allow students to 
make direct decisions on faculty promotions 
and tenure. Sinsheimer notes that “others 
do so indirectly through student evaluations 


of faculty teaching.’’ Information on the 
History of Consciousness Board was not 
available. 

The Music Board is the only one which 
does not allow student participation in mak- 
ing new academic appointments. Sinsheimer 
notes that in other boards, student par- 
ticipation “is obtained in varying ways,” 
from service on search committees to 
“providing opportunities for expression of 


WANTED 


This subject is wanted for questioning for 
Felony Assault on a female student, which 
occurred on campus on 3-20-78 at about 

‘midnight on the pathway between the 
McHenry Library Meter Parking Lot and 
Performing Arts. He also fits the description 
of a suspect that picked up a hitchhiking 
female student at Bay and Mission Streets 
on 3-14-78 at about 11:30 AM. He exposed 
himself and was masturbating while driving 
up ‘Bay Street. 

The suspect is described as an Asian 
male, early 20’s, 5’2”—6”, thin build, with 
upper eyelids described as ‘“‘hooded,” with 
long face, with heavy eyebrows. 

In theexposure case he was driving a 
1968 Ford Mustang sedan, solid black in 
color, with black interior, with bucket seats, 
and automatic transmission. 

If you know or observe a similar person 


CUAA Demonstration Against B of 


by Randlett Lawrence 
Students and local people are engaging 
in picketing and informational leafleting 
at the three Santa Cruz branches of the 
Bank of America today to encourage de- 
Positors to withdraw their money. B of A 
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Sam the police horse and the 
by Tom O’Leary 


Samantha, the UCSC goat, was killed 
last week by a large dog which had: been 
‘brought by its owner to the campus for a 
run. 

Ironically, it was just a few months be- 
fore campus police had planned to install 
“No Dogs Allowed” signs at the 
University’s entrance, in compliance with 
a strict new campus pet policy. 

Samantha had become something of a 
campus mascot ever since she had come 
to UCSC a year ago. She originally be- 
longed to a woman who had bought the 
goat as a pet for her horse. One day, 
when the trio of woman, horse, and goat 
came to the campus for an_ outing, 
Samantha saw Sam, the campus police’s 
patrol horse, and it was love at first sight. 
Despite an hour of coaxing, she would 
not return to her owner, who finally de- 
cided to give up and let Samantha stay 
with Sam. : 

The two fast friends became a favorite 
‘sight in the pasture near UCSC’s entrance 
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AT VICTIM OF KILLER CANINE 


has over 188 million doilars in outstand-- 
ing loans to companies in South Africa 
and to the white minority regime itself. 
The local action is part of a series of 
actions coordinated throughout the state 
by Campuses United Against Apartheid 


late UCSC goat,Samantha 


and were apart only when Sam was taken 
out for patrol duty. 

But the unique friendship ended 
abruptly last week when Samantha was 
chased by the loose dog, and cornered at 
a newly-constructed fence she may not 
have known about. 

The dog’s Owner was as upset as anyone 
else about the incident. Her dog, she said, 
had never behaved that way before. Any 
possible charges are being dropped by the 
University. 

Meanwhile, Samantha has been buried 
in Sam’s meadow above the Cook House, 
and the new “No Dogs Allowed” signs are 
being prepared for posting at the campus’ 
two entrances. 

‘““Anyone who up to now has wondered 
why we've implemented a strict pet 
policy,” says UCSC Police Chief Gene 
Stone, “may see a reasonable answer in 
Samantha’s death. 

“It is just one of the many unfortunate 
results,” he says, “from having loose, 
uncontrolled dogs running wild on the 
campus.” 
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(CUAA). 
The first of these demonstrations were 
held two days ago at UC Santa Barbara, 
Occidental College, and Stanford Uni- 
versity The Stanford students also 
picketed the international headquarters 
of Bank of America in San Francisco. The 
incident at Santa Barbara revolved around 
the recruitment campaign of IBM cor- 
poration, whose computers are the main- 
stay of John Vorster’s infamous “pass” 
system. 
Yesterday, the 


unrest spread to 


Berkeley, where students marched on the 


local branch of B of A. 


The UCSC picketers plan to persevere 
through April 18 when Prexy Nesbit of | 
the American Committee on Africa is 
going to speak on campus. Students at 
Cal State Northridge will demonstrate the 
next day demanding that their governing 
board concede to rid itself of all its South 
African holdings. -On April 20, Santa 
Barbara’ will rejoin the action by 
marching on the bunker-like Isla Vista 
branch of B of A. 

Organizers of the local picket say they 
plan to continue until the 24th of April, 
the eve of Bank of America’s annual 
shareholder meeting to be held in Los 
Angeles. On that day, there will be a 
teach-in in Santa Cruz featuring Jimmy 
Maazupola and the Roots of Creation 
reggae band. Other possible speakers in- 


FOR ASSAULT 


views on visiting candidates.”’ 

The chancellor also reported that ‘all 
boards solicit student input with regard to 
new courses, course revisions or changes in 
course requirements. ”’ 

Sinsheimer concluded the report by saying 
“To my mind this represents an extra- 
ordinary and healthy degree of student 
involvement in many of the most basic 
academic and curricular processes.” 


please contact the Campus Police at 429- 
2231 or at the emergency number 2345... 


A Today 


clude Campaign for Economic 
Democracy Chair Tom Hayden and 
teacher-activist Angela Davis. Two days 
later, a day-long teach-in at UC Berkeley 
will be the last CUAA event before its 
state-wide meeting here on April 29. 

The latest wave of protests seem to 
have been ignited by the Passing, in 
Davis, of an anti-Apartheid referendum. 
The city was instructed by its voters 
to “immediately take steps towards the 
phased withdrawal of investments from 
Private banks and corporations doing 
business in South Africa.’’ The referen- 
dum marks the first time in the nation’s 
history that a community has voted on 
the issue of public financial involvement 
in South Africa. It appears to have ful- 
filled the fears expressed by the South 
African consulate in Los Angeles last 
week over the referendum’s potential 
“snowballing effect” on other com- 
munities. 

The Investment Program Report put 
out by the city of Santa Cruz reveals that 
well over one million dollars of the 
municipality’s money is invested in the 
single strongest supporter 
Africa’s racist regime, Bank of America. 
The possibility of initiating a referendum 
similar to the one in Davis is currently 
being considered by activists throughout 
the city. 


Campus Crime Report 


Beginning this issue, CHP presents a 
weekly report of crimes committed on 
campus compiled by John Barker of the 
UCSC Police Department. 

Stevenson: 4/z damaged vending machines. 
Crown: 4/2 Burglary-cassette recorder 
taken. : 

College 5: 4/5 Trespasser arrested on 
felony warrant—Students reported a 
suspicious person sleeping at College 5. 
Records check revealed a felony warrant 
out for his arrest. (Felony=serious 
crime punishable by incarceration in state 
prison.) 4/5 Trespassing and assault on 


peace officer-Another suspicious person 
sleeping at College 5. When asked to 


leave he struck a police officer. 


Cowell: 4/5 Petty theft-vacuum cleaner 
taken. 4/9 Assault and battery, entry 
without consent—Subject climbed into 
preceptor’s apartment, was chased out. 
Later he hassled a woman near Cowell 
Library. This person has been observed 
earlier behaving strangely, but he was 
not reported to police until after the 
more serious incidents occurred. 

Empire Grade Road; 4/4 Drunk driving. 


of South . 
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by David Arenson 

Robert Trivers, a nationally famous sociobiologist, 
will join UCSC’s faculty this fall as a tenured full pro- 
fessor. Trivers is now serving as an associate professor 
of biology at Harvard, where he was denied tenure by 
the university president despite favorable recom- 
mendations from Harvard’s biology department. 

Sociobiology, which was pioneered by Trivers and 
Harvard Zoologist Edward Wilson, holds that all ‘social 
behavior is genetically based, both in humans and 
animals. Some of its doctrine, particularly the belief in 
the inevitability of male dominance, has come under 
attack for oversimplifying complex issues. 

Trivers’ elevation to a tenured position without 
setting foot on campus has caused consternatior 
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Robert Trivers Gets Tenured UCSC Post 


among some of UCSC’s junior faculty who have beern, 


here for years without receiving tenure. Although pro. 
‘fessors who had tenure on one campus are traditional! he 
granted tenure when they move to another, Trivers did 
not have tenure at Harvard. g 

But Biology Board Chairperson Ralph Hinegardne'r 
explained in an interview that while Trivers’ associate 
professor status at Harvard does ‘hot qualify him for 
tenure there, an associate professor position at UCSC 
automatically carries tenure. Trivers will not only 
receive tenure because of this lateral transfer, but he 
has also been elevated to a full professorship. 

Hinegardner mentioned that Trivers approached 


’ UCSC for the position after reading an employment ad. 


He said Trivers wanted to come to the West Coast 


because he was ‘“‘tired of the boiler factory atmosphere 

,at Harvard.” He added that Trivers fills the Biology 
Board’s need for ‘‘more faculty in the area of 
genetics.”’ Chancellor Sinsheimer, a nationally famous 
genetic researcher, did ‘‘all he could to bring Trivers 
here,”’ said Hinegardner. 


Trivers has described Harvard’s tenure decisions in 
general as “related to the facts but not the complete 
truth.’’ 


“This makes it hard for the person under consid- 
eration to discover what actually went on,’’ he added. 
Given UCSC’s present controversy over tenure, he is 
likely to find many of his new colleagues feeling the 
same way. 


KATZ SPEAKS FOR REPRODUCTIVE RIGHTS 


By Randlett Lawrence 

“The issue is not pro versus anti-abortion. It is 
whether or not women have the right to choose. We 
advocate freedom of choice. But as long as the right- 
wing’s claim to the country’s moral banner goes un- 
challenged, and as long as the issue of reproductive 
rights is seen as an exclusively women’s issue . . . the 
progressive, feminist forces in America will be on the 
defensive.”’ So said author, film maker and long time 
political activist Marilyn Katz before a packed 
audience at the Laurel Community Center. 

Katz, national political secretary of the New 
American Movement, warned that a powerful nation: 
wide calition has been formed to attack the repro- 
ductive rights of women. The coalition, made up of the 
hierarchy of the Catholic church, certain funda- 
mentalist denominations like the Southern Baptists 
and arch-conservative corporations such as Coors 
Beer and Karl’s Junior, has already been tre- 
mendously successful. Due to its pressure, the 
legislatures of 14 states have called for a constitutional 
amendment outlawing abortion. In: addition, the 
department of Health, Education and Welfare has 
diverted its funds previously earmarked for abortions 
for the poor to expenditure on sterilization. 

“The attack,” said the former Students for a 
Democratic Society organizer ‘was initially limited to 


ABORTIONS 


the poor. This was, on their part, a smart move.” 
Fears of an increasingly heavy tax burden on the 
middle class as well as ‘“‘the general racist hysteria” 
exemplified by the rise in the Ku Klux Klan have both 
been harnessed in the assault on women’s right to 
choose. 


“What this boils down to is an attack on sexuality 
itself. There has been a technical revolution in the 
reproductive sphere analagous to the industrial revo- 
lution. We can now have sex without having babies. 
This change has had certain ideological consequences; 
namely, that sex may be engaged in for reasons other 
than reproduction. But this ideology has not been ac- 
cepted by the old institutions. An effective way of 
fighting the new attitudes toward sex,’ she went on to 
say, “‘is to fight the technology that gave it rise.” 


There are few places for people, particularly 
women, to turn to in the face of unprecedented social 
conditions. Economic forces have pushed women out of 
the home and into the work force. Children are leaving 
home at ever earlier ages and one in three marriages 
end up in divorce. The family, in short, is breaking up. 
Women, especially working class women, have very 
little security. ‘‘The typical scene in a Chicago bar is 
the men are looking to get laid and. the women are 
looking to get married. The right-wing has taken ad- 


Students Sue Regents 


In recent weeks, the number of students filing suit 
against UC Regents over their policy of using manda- 
tory student fees to provide abortions has swelled from 
the original three to twenty four. Students on three 
campuses (San Diego, Davis, Berkeley) of the nine- 
Campus system are now involved. It appears that a 
major legal battle over the University’s policies on 
mandatory student fees is in the making. 

Three students at the San Diego Campus originally 
filed suit against the Regents last December, after 
Officials at that campus cancelled their enrollment 
when they refused to pay a mandatory “registration” 
fee which is used to provide compulsory student health 
insurance which pays for some 300 abortions annually. 


Four additional UC San Diego students joined the suit 
as plaintiffs in January, and also placed their fees in 
the Court Trust which had been set up for the disputed 
funds. 


Seventeen additional students are now being joined 
as plaintiffs, including 7 at UC San Diego, 6 at UC 
Davis, and 4 at UC Berkeley. Davis has a similar 
student health insurance plan which funds abortions; 
and at Berkeley student fees are used directly to do 
abortions on campus at the student health clinic. 


The University is scheduled to argue for dismissal 
of the suit before Judge Ross Tharp on Friday, April 14, 
* in San Diego County Superior Court. 


PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


vantage of this by equating the salvatic of the nuclear 
family with the ideology that sex should be for no other 
reason other than reproduction.”’ 


“‘We have allowed the conservatives to frame the 
issue — to define it in terms of ‘right to life.’ We have 
watched them effectively combine militant political 
activity with mass education and electoral strength. 
They don’t miss a trick. They go so far as to publish the 
names of doctors who perform abortions so that their 
followers will boycott their practices. But the most 
important lesson the right has learned that we haven't 
is that groups can be forged into a coalition without 
having a universal commonality of interests. The Cath- 
oiic church, for instance, has virulent pro-labor and 
anti-war activists within its ranks, yet it is still able to 
work with the likes of Adolph Coors,”’ said Katz. 


Katz emphasized the need to learn from the suc- 
cesses of what she considers the opposition. She is 
aiming to help build a many faceted movement 
designed to include minorities, working people and 
men. She ended her talk on a positive note. ‘Our 
natural constituency is the majority of the population. 
The polls say that 86 per cent of the American people 
support a woman’s right to choose. Our job is to 
organize them. If the people of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, can defeat an anti-abortion ordinance, as 
they did recently, just think what the people of Cali- 
fornia and particularly Santa Cruz can do!” 


The first meeting of an as of yet nameless repro- 
ductive rights group in town will be at 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday, April 19 at 111 Lighthouse Avenue. For 
more information call Bree at 425-0606. 


MEETING ON POLICIES SET 
a reer 


Interested students are invited to a 
meeting next Wednesday at which Vice 
Chancellor for Student Affairs David 
Tilley will report on the status of the 
controversial proposed guidelines govern- 
ing student conduct and organizations. 
The meeting will begin at 3 pm and will 
be held at the Academic Senate Con- 
ference Room on the first floor of 
the Central Services building. 
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COMPTROLLER CURRENCY 


DEPT. OF JUSTICE INTERNAIL- 


-AUDIT STAFF 


HUMANITIES INTERNSHIPS 
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COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 
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CALM Measures Returned to Ballot 


By Paul Glickman 

The Community Against Legalized Militarism’s 
(CALM) two police initiatives will appear on the June 6 
ballot, thanks to a California Supreme Court decision 
last week. A Superior Court judge from Santa Clara 
had issued a preliminary injunction on April 3, tempo- 
rarily removing the measures from the ballot. 

The State Supreme Court granted a Writ of Super- 
sedeas, which circumvents the action of a lower court. 
In this case it was that of Superior Court J udge Bruce 
Allen of Santa Clara, who had ordered the measures off 
the ballot after hearing a suit filed by the Santa Cruz 
Peace Officers Association (POA). 

The granting of a stay by the Supreme Court does 
not deal with the question of whether the initiatives are 
legally valid. The upper court directed the appellate 
court in San Francisco to hold hearings on this issue; 
however, these will not take place until after the June 
election, because if both measures lose, then the legal 
issue will become moot. 

Commenting that “It’s going to be a wild cam- 
paign,’”’ CALM attorney Alan Ramo noted that “‘the 
courts shouldn’t be jumping into this thing before the 

‘people have had a chance to vote on them.” 

ACLU lawyer Amitai Schwartz, who filed CALM’s 
appeal with the Supreme Court, said that Judge Allen’s 
pre-election injunction ‘‘disrespects judicial guidelines 


_cause of this, Judge Allen warned, ‘‘The FBI. 


for removing items from the ballot, because those 
items ‘must be invalid beyond a clear doubt.’ ”’ 


In ordering the injunction, Judge Allen had predict- 
ed that if SWAT were banned from Santa Cruz, the 
“County would become a protected enclave for illegal 
terrorist activfty.’’ He said that the measures would 
apply to any law enforcement group operating in the 
county, such as the FBI, CIA or the Shore Patrol. Be- 
. . in go- 
ing after a modern Capone or Dillinger at his hideout in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, would have to leave their 
automatic weapons at the county line or face tort ac- 
tions by Dillinger’s survivors for damagés for illegally 
using automatic weapons fire in a gun battle.” 


Allen also worried that, if M-16’s were banned, law 
enforcement agencies “‘would be prohibited from using 
automatic weapons to suppress a large riot, invasion of 
a small coastal town by illegal gangs, . . . or a Santa 
Cruz equivalent of the Israeli wrestler massacre.’* 


Royce Fincher, attorney for the (POA), the group 
that originally sued to take CALM off the ballot, told 
City on a Hill that he was “‘disappointed”’ with the Sup- 
reme Court’s decision. He maintained that the initia- 
tives are ‘‘illegal,’’ but said ‘“‘It’s too far in the future 
for me to say”’ whether new injunctions will be sought 
if the measures pass in the election. Fincher believes 


they will lose, because ‘‘the voters will see that they 
are threatening divisiveness in the community,” and 
will vote them down. OO 


Fred Gray, the originator of CALM in Santa Cruz, 
announced at a press conference this week that a group 
separate from CALM has been formed to work for the 
initiatives. This organization, the Citizens for Proposi- 
tions H & I (the initiatives names as they appear on the 
ballot), will act as ‘‘a vehicle for pulling in more people 
to work on the initiatives,’ said Gray. ““‘We want to 
broaden the base,” he continued, “bringing in people 
from the Democratic party and the local political es- 
tablishment who might have second thoughts about 
working with CALM.” 


“We came to the practical political realization,’ 
said Gray, ‘‘that CALM is a basically young, fairly 
radical group, which has been in a confrontational re- 
lationship with the Sheriff’s office for the past three 
years. Ourgroup will give people who want to support 
the measures a chance to work on them without having 
to work directly with a group that has often been east in 
an antagonistic, hounddogging role vis a vis the sher- 
iff.”’ 
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Gray added that the group will be involved mainly © 


in precincting and leafleting. ‘‘We’ll be doing a lot of 
field work,’’ he said. 


Gilroy Publisher Buys Independent 


By Paul Glickman 


The Santa Cruz Independent officially announced 
its sale to a Gilroy newspaperman last week. The tran- 
saction ended weeks of negotiations, during which a 
sharp division among the paper’s staff emerged as to 
which direction the Independent should take. 


Jerry Fuchs, publisher of the Gilroy Dispatch, 
bought the publication for $75,000. Richard Cole, editor 


and part-owner of the paper since its inception two ° 


years ago, told City on a Hill that the decision to sell 


was purely economic. ‘“‘We had no capital,’ Cole ex- 
plained, ‘‘we couldn’t print more issues or expand the 
size of the paper. We couldn’t grow because we 
‘couldn’t afford it.’ F 


The agreement signed in the sale stipulates that edi- 

\ torial policy of the paper will remain with a majority of 
the staff. Previously, decisions were made collective- 
ly. In addition, Cole has a six-month renewable con- 


tract as publisher and editor, leaving Fuchs free to bol- 
ster the paper’s sagging financial situation. 


Cole noted that Fuchs is still the publisher of the 
Dispatch, and will have to divide his energies between 
here and Gilroy. ‘‘Mainly, I expect him to be working 
with the sales department,” he said. 


Debate over the sale among the staff centered 
around two major issues, Cole explained. First, was 
the question of simply whether the paper should be 


‘sold. Roughly two-thirds of the employees favored sell- 


ing because of the economic problems noted above. 
One employee who had apposed the sale pointed out to 
CHP that in the Independent’s first issue in 1976, the 
staff wrote a letter explaining the paper’s goals, one of 
which was to eventually incorporate and have the staff 
collectively own the paper. ‘‘I don’t know what hap- 
pened to that idea,”’ said the employee, who added that 
several staffers had been willing to donate large 
amounts of money to pull the paper out of debt. 


The second source of debate regarding the sale 
arose from ‘‘general political fears’’ of some staff re- 
garding Fuchs’ intentions, said Cole. ‘‘People were 
afriad of at least major editorial changes and at worst 
a shut down,”’ he continued. He stressed that Fuchs has 
no desire to control the paper politically: ‘“There’s not 
going to be any significant change in the paper.”’ 

Estimating that within three years the paper could 
be making a profit, Cole noted that a ‘‘sensitive prob- 
lem” that may arise will be the paper’s advertis- 
ing/copy ratio. If the decision is made to pursue more 
profit in less time, the amount of copy space per issue 
may be reduced to accommodate a higher percentage 
of ads. 

While there are a few people not totally staisfied 
with the sale, Cole noted that several people received 
wage raises, ‘‘and the editorial board is happier than 
its’ been in —”’ “‘in a year!’’ chimed in Buz Bezore, en- 
tertainment editor. ‘‘We can finally stop living hand-to- 
mouth,’’ added Cole. 


UPDATES FROM THE CITY DESK 


By Paul Glickman 


When the Coalition of United Taxpayers (CUT) fiiea 
its financial disclosure forms with the county last 
month, it listed a $4,000 contribution to the recall from 
a group of doctors calling themselves the Professional 
Independence League (PIL). The treasurer was listed 
as Edgar Colvin, who is also executive director of the 
Santa Cruz.County Medical Society. 

District Attorney Phil Harry ordered PIL to file its 
own disclosure form, since a group donating $500 or 
more must report its financial sources as stated in the 
California Political Reform Act. However, the form 
merely gave the name of two other groups as the 
source of PIL’s funds. One was a local group, the Medi- 
cal Liability Committee (MLC), and the other was the 
California Medical Political Action Committee, operat- 
ing from San Francisco. 

The form also stated that MLC, which contributed 
$1,155 to CUT, is ‘‘not a campaign committee” under 
the terms of the Political Reform Act. Again, accord- 
ing to the act, any group spending $500 on a campaign 
is a ‘committee,’ and must divulge its sources. 

The Santa Cruz Independent tried to track down 
some members of MLC, but could find no one who knew 
anything of the group at 1595 Soquel, the address given 
as MLC’s headquarters. This is a large medical build- 
ing with offices for many physicians. 

However, one doctor told the Independent that the 
Santa Cruz County Medical Society might be able to 
provide more information on the MLC. PIL treasurer 
and head of the county medical society, Edgar Colvin, 


was not in his office when the Independent called. But 
through trying to contact Colvin, it was learned that 
both the Santa Cruz and Monterey county business 
phones of PIL are in the County Medical Society’s of- 
fice, and are answered by the society’s receptionist. 

The plot is thickening. Are you confused? Then 
watch for future issues to see if the MLC, and in fact 
PIL, are both fronts which allowed the Santa Cruz 
County Medical Society, or individuals within that 
group, to give donations to CUT’s recall campaign 
which were far in excess of the legal limit under state 
law. 


SPYING ON THE PEOPLE 


At the Friday, March 31 hearing in Santa Cruz to 
consider the suit by local police to keep CALM’s two in- 
itiatives off the ballot (see above story), a somewhat 
well-known Santa Cruz personage was seen doing 
something he’s not so well known for. 

I refer to SWAT team Captain Wally Walker, who 
was at the hearing equipped with a camera, with which 
he snapped photos of people watching the proceedings, 
many of whom were members of CALM. 

At a CALM organizational meeting the day before, a 
man identifying himself as ‘‘Chuck’’ attended the 
meeting briefly. He said he was new in town, asking the 
names of several CALM members and examining pos- 
ters and leaflets. He left the meeting after 10 or 15 min- 
utes to ‘park his car,’ and never returned. 

At the Superior Court hearing the next day, several 
members of CALM noticed a man whom they identified 


as Chuck. When approached by Phil Alba of CALM, he 
said he was Chuck Feuling of the Capitola Police De- 
partment, but denied that he was the Chuck who at- 
tended the meeting the previous evening. Several 
members of CALM remained convinced that indeed he 
was the same person, and are considering legal action 
against several police agencies. 

On separate occasions CALM organizers have no- 
ticed a sheriff's deputy parked in.a car across the 
street from CALM’s Laurel Street headquarters. 

All of this surveillance, covert and otherwise, is an 
interesting indication of the political potency of the 
anti-SWAT initiative and the measure to establish a 
citizen’s review commission. While some CALM mem- 
bers feel nervous from all the special attention they’re 
receiving, others point out that these events only serve 
to prove the need for a police review board in Santa 


Cru "REGISTER TO VOTE 

There are several important issues coming up in the 
June 6 election this year (see this week’s editorial). 
Prop. 13, the supervisor races, the housing referen- 
dums, all could have long-range impact on the Santa 
Cruz area. Another ordinance is whether the county 
should enact a growth management plan, an issue so 
touchy that the board of supervisors has left it to the 
voters to decide. 

In other words, go to the Elections office in the 
County Building at 701 Ocean st., and spend the 5-10 
minutes necessary to register. Find the time to do so; 
the student vote will swing several elections one way or 
the other this spring. 
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=DITORIAL 


The Importance of Voting | 


On June 6, the voters of Santa Cruz County will be confronted with a wide 
range of electoral possibilities, from the gubenatorial. assembly, and US 


Represeniative primary contests to local citizen initiated ballot questions. It is 
the group of areas known as “‘initiative, referendum, and recall” that have gen- 
erated the greatest amount of interest and controversy this year. On the state 
level, debate has centered around the Jarvis-Gann property tax initiative, which, if 
approved, would drastically revise methods of government financing and the scope 
of governmental services. 


Fundamental issues are also at stake on the county level. The two CALM 
initiatives, if approved, would give voters the final word on the creation of para- 
military SWAT teams and the establishment of a police review board. Several long 
range decisions must also be made in June. Voters will pass on the fate of low- 
income housing construction and the implementation of a county-wide growth 
management plan. and these issues have been central in the recall efforts against 
Supervisors Baldwin and Borovatz and in Supervisor Patton’s reelection campaign. 

Since 1971, when the franchise was extended to 18 year olds, the “student 
vote” has been a much discussed but ineffective force in most elections. But with 
the variety of County issues, unlike those which will be decided statewide, stu- 
dents here have an opportunity to substantially affect the final result. Last year, 
liberal City Council candidate Nancy Matlock lost by only 300 votes, when less 
than one third of 3,000 eligible voters at the university bothered to vote. It is 
likely that student turnout will be a key factor in this year’s races as well. 

During the past few months, students have supplied much of the energy which 
has made Santa Cruz the only county in the United States where fundameatal 
citizen control of the police is a viable Possibility. While such input is com- 
mendable, the true test of student involvement is yet to come. Student volunteers 
are desperately needed in all campaign organizations, particularly tho<ce of 
Supervisors Patton, Borovatz, and Baldwin. If the concepts suggested by the 
CALM initiatives and the growth management plan are to reach fruition, all 
eligible students must first register to vote by May 8 and then follow through by 
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working for the issue of their choice and then turning out at the polls on June 6. 


Voter registration is available through several student deputy registrars around 
the campus, from Maggie Barr in the Redwood Building, and at the County 
‘Building at 701 Ocean St. Voter registration takes only five minutes and in- 


volves filling out a simple form. - 


PRISONERS 


To the editor: 

On February 28, 1978, 400 women sat in. 
at the dining hall of the California Institution 
for Women (CIW). CIWis California’s State 
Prison for women, located in Frontera, near 
Los Angeles. The prisoners were protesting: 

*atrocious medical conditions 

*quantity and quality of food 

*unsanitary conditions in the kitchen and 
hospital 
_ _**women being put in “the Hole” (solitary 
continement) for 4-v wontons 

During the sit-in, the women demanded 
to meet with the warden as a whole group. 
and to speak with the media. The warden, 
Kathleen Anderson, refused to allow wo- 


men access to the media, and refused tc 
meet with other than a small repieseutarive 


group. After 32 hours, the women returned to 
‘their cells. The warden had promised several 
‘times that if women returned to their cells 
‘there would be no reprisals. However, the 
following reprisals have occurred: the last 199 


women who returned were charged with ser-’ 


ious rule violations (for refusal to participate 
in institutional programs) and were confined 
to quarters where they were denied hot food 
and all outside exercise. Most of these womer 
have now been released from lockdown anc 
have had “‘disciplinary hearings” on the insti- 
tutional charges: these proceedings were ¢ 
farce. The prison had printed up the findings 
before the hearings were held; at eact 
hearing the woman’s name and numbe: 
were merely filled in where appropriate 
Each woman was found guilty as charged 
The women lost 15 days participation credit 
were sentenced to the maximum ten days 
confined to quarters, and most women were 
reclassified to a more secure custody status. 
resulting in closer supervision and in re- 
strictions on privileges. Sixteen women are 
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still in lockdown and have not yet had 
hearings. 

The women inside wai your support: call 
or write to Jiro J. Enomoto, Director, 
California Department of Corrections, 714 
P Street, Sacramento, California 95814, 
(916) 445-7688. Demand that food, medical 
and sanitation conditions are improved 
immediately. Protest the punishment of the 
demonstrators: demand the restoration of 
their time credits and previous custody 
status, Demand that media be allowed to 
investiage and report on the situation at 


For further information contact the 
Women’s Prisoner Support Group, 131 
Belmont, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. Or call 
429-2813 or 425-8710. 


Louise Gross 
Women’s Prisoner Support Group 


HOSTILITY 


Vear tditors: 

David Arenson warned women that if 
they are attacked and try to resist, they 
might be doing the wrong thing. That is, the 
women could get hurt, or killed. 

I was overwhelmed with hostility’ when I 
read that I am being told perhaps I shouldn’t 
resist rape. Most men don’t understand the 
terror and disgust of rape like women do, 
because they don’t have to worry about it. 
Personally, at times I feel that I would 
rather be killed resisting an assault than let 
myself be sexually abused by a gross, slob- 
bering man. That is not the type of world I 
wish to be a part of. 

2 C.M. 
Santa Cruz 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Arenson made no such 
warning. It was in the context of a quote in the 
article by Campus Police Chief R. E. Stone. 


BANKROLLED 
Editor: 

It looks as if the recall effort against the 
Supervisor’s majority is being bankrolled 
by big money interests outside of the Super- 
visor’s districts. 

A substantial number of contributors to 
the pro-recall forces came from outside the 
county. For example: 

Why should a West Covina sales manager 
of Consolidated Chemical want to contribute 
$300 to a recall campaign in Santa Cruz? 

Why should over $7,000 be paid to a San 
Francisco professional political consultant 
firm to work on behalf of the recall forces? 

Why should Carmel Valley resident 
Edgar H. Calvin contribute $4,000 to the 
recall? 

What possible interest could Saratoga 
Rancher Telford Smith have in contributing 
$500 to a Santa Cruz recall election? 

On the front people for the recall is 
Realtor Ron Berry of the Peerless Land and 
Cattle Company. He does quite a bit of 
business with Supervisor Liddicoat. His 
business, in fact, is located in Liddicoat’s 
district. 

An abundance of doctors and realtors 
living outside the districts of Borovatz, 
Baldwin and Patton are quite generous in 
contributing money to try to defeat them. 

These out of district interests have out- 
spent the Baldwin, Borovatz and Patton 
campaign by at least five to one. 

Voters and taxpayers of the first, third 
and fifth districts: Are we going to let these 
outside moneyed carpetbaggers buy our 
county government? 


Bob Lissner 


Soquel 
UNSAFE 


Dear Editors: 

As women at this university, we are aware 
that the design of this campus presents 
particular safety hazards that need to be 
both acknowledged and addressed; the 
campus is spread out and poorly lit. Night 
time transportation on campus is at best too 
inconvenient and understaffed to meet the 
real needs of women in our community. This 
is not to deny the attempt of dial-a-ride to 
provide transportation, but to make explicit 
its inadequacy for providing safe and efficient 
transportation, particularly if one is at the 
main library and wants to catch a downtown 
bus. 

For example, because of dial-a-ride’s 
sporadic and unreliable nature, one can 
never be sure how much time to allow for 
transportation to one’s destination. There- 
fore, unless one leaves a generous amount 
of time for transit one will probably miss the 
bus. But calling dial-a-ride far in advance 
means waiting at a dimly lit bus stop. We 
can conclude that while dial-a-ride may be 


an economically sound method of night — 


campus transportation, it is not adequate 
for the protection of women. 

It is sad to recognize that a case of sexual 
harassment and “attempted” rape is the 
only time when the questions of safety are 
brought forth to the community. And while 
it may seem logical to us that the system of 
night transportation needs to be changed, 
self protection is once again made the burden 
of the individual: she must recruit a “buddy” 
to be her escort. This. response of the 
campus police is totally unacceptable. 

While we cannot know the motives of a 
rapist, we can take certain precautionary 
measures (improve lighting and transpor- 
tation) to minimize his appearances. We 


can also understand certain assumptions _ 


the power to make decisions that have a 


‘about rape. Rape is a reflection of the 


powerlessness of women in society. It is a 
kind of terror which severely limits the 
freedom of women and makes women de- 
pendent on men for transportation and 
protection. Therefore women’s fear of rape, 
rather than being tucked away, ought to be 
transformed into an impetus for organizing 
to end violence against women. 
Recognizing the structural constraints 
upon administrators in making decisions 
involving money, it necessarily becomes the 
burden of potential victims to establish the 
fact that in the case of safety, cost benefit 
analyses cannot take into account security 
and the price of a life. Therefore, as a 
community we need to address the problems 


of night transportation and insist upon its: 


restructuring. 

We must realize that administrators have 
significant impact on the safety of our lives. 
We cannot sit back while the administrators 
leisurely decide that this is a problem. We 
must be the ones to take direct initiative to 
change the conditions of our lives. There 
will be a meeting of all people interested in 
researching campus funding of transpor- 
tation and organizing around these issues 
on Tuesday, April 18th at 8:00 p.m. in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 

Sincerely, 
Kathy Grayson 
Reyna Cowan 


GONE TOO FAR 


Dear Editor: 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
in our community this yer with respect to 
the ethical responsibility of the university in 
its relationships with such institutions as 
IBM, the Bank of America, and the 
Department of Defense. Arather disturbing 
position on these issues has been articulated 
both implicitly and explicitly in recent 
months: although the proponents of this 
position lable themselves “progressive,” 
this view can only be interpreted as intel- 
lectually parochial and politically author- 
itarian. 

The harassment and ultimate expulsion 
from campus last fall of an IBM recruiter 
can only be seen as an act of censorship. A 
group of students, regarding themselves as 
morally superior to their fellows, resorted to 
“direct action” in order to impose their 
ethical standards on the university as a 
whole. They could have picketed peacefully; 
they could have attempted to persuade the 
students being interviewed of the immorality 
of IBM’s activities in South Africa. Instead, 
they abrogated the recruiter’s freedom of 
speech and the students’ freedom to seek 
vocational opportunities with legally per- 
mitted enterprises. 

Arecent article in City ona Hill indicates 
that many students continue to harbor such 
authoritarian views. Anyone who can ad- 
vocate, even with qualitications, the recog- 
nition of the ‘importance of political and 
moral conviction as well as ‘intellectual 
excellence’ as contributors to the academic 
merit of a faculty member |for tenure review 
purposes],”” has obviously not learned the 
lessons of McCarthyism in the United States 
or the equally lamentable ‘‘Berufsverbot” 
currently in force in West Germany. 

I would caution my fellow students on the 
left that, in their admirable quest to liberate 
others, they take care not to enslave them- 
selves. 


ure P 
Kevin James 
Crown College 
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OPINION 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


By Susan and Dale Barnes 

A proposal to bring five South African political 
exiles to U.C.S.C. on scholarships has taken shape in 
the form of an administrative task-force. In a letter 
dated March 27, Chancellor Sinsheimer called on the 
committee, composed of four faculty, two admin- 
istrators, and one student, to evaluate the project and 
submit their recommendations by June 1, 1978. (see 
above) 

The scholarship proposal has its origins in the ad- 
ministration sponsored forum on South Africa, held 
last January 27. At that forum, the possibility of 

“compensatory action” for UC investments which 
support the racist governments in southern Africa was 
raised and discussed. This approach contrasts sharply 
with that of student activists, who have demanded that 
the University divest itself of its $500 million holdings 
in corporations operating in South Africa. 

While the chancellor’s concern for the plight of 


Why I’m 


by Steve Belling 

Cinieaey to what it may claim, it has become 
abundantly clear to me that the University of Cali- 
fornia is not a benevolent institution. But rather I 
believe it to be a terribly malevolent corporate behe- 
moth. Because the University is in my mind, for a 
number of reasons, a dangerous institution, I think that 
I must end my ties with it. Therefore I am dropping out 
of the university. The ramifications of doing this are 
many. Among other things, I lose my Regents Scholar- 
ship that has paid my rent and fed me since I entered 
UCSC as a freshperson in Septernber. I could have had 
this grant support me for the next three years, but my 
losing the scholarship is outweighed by the many anti- 
social activities of this University. I will try to explain 
these activities in the next few paragraphs. 

Perhaps the most frightening and threatening 
activity of the University is its association with the 


Lawrence Livermore and Los Alamos Nuclear: 
Weapons Labs. One or the other of these two Labs has” 


designed every one of the nuclear weapons in the 
United States massive arsenal. The University admin- 
isters these Labs for the federal government. The atom 
bomb, the hydrogen bomb, the present day multi- 
megaton nuclear weapons and the Strangelovesque 
neutron bomb are all the brainchild of the University of 
California. The development of new ways to commit 
mass murder seems to me to be inconsistent with the 
goals of education. 

Almost as maddening as UC’s relationship to the 
Labs themselves has been the obstinance of the Uni- 
versity, embodies by President David Saxon, to even 
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southern African refugees is undoubtedly genuine, the 
scholarship proposal is obviously a political response 
to growing criticism of the UC/South African connec- 
tion. Above all, Sinsheimer hopes to avoid a repetition 
of last year’s antagonistic confrontation with students 
over issues: of institutional racism. Unlike his pre- 
decessor, Sinsheimer’s approach has been concilia- 
tory, as his forums on the Bakke case and South Africa 
would indicate. By taking the initiative on these issues, 
the new chancellor has attempted, with some success, 
to defuse the potentially powerful opposition. It is 
perhaps no accident that the task force has appeared in 
early spring. 

The selection and make-up of the task force is itself 
a case study in bureaucratic decision making and insti- 
tutionalized racism. Incredibly, UCSC’s Black commu- 
nity has been excluded from participation on the 
committee. Instead, a select all-White group of ‘“‘ex- 
perts”’ will make decisions that will directly affect the 


COMING TO UCSC? 


lives of at least five Black Africans, and may even, 


influence the future of the South African liberation 
struggle. Third-World students and faculty, obviously 
in a position to best anticipate the needs and problems 
of Black Africans entering UC, have been systema- 
tically denied any presence on the task force. It is 
typical of the campus power structure that only one 
woman and one student have been selected. 
When reached for comment, student task force 
appointee Mike Fleshman stated: 
“I decline to be the token student on an all-White 
committee that will make decisions about and 
for Black people. However, I would be happy to 
participate in a representative body to help 
design programs that support liberation in south- 
ern Africa. Meanwhile the University of Cali- 
fornia has continued its attacks on Third-World 
peoples, and maintains its half-billion dollar 
investment in Apartheid. 


Dropping OUT OF School 


consider withdrawing from the agreement with the 
federal government under which the Labs are 
operated; or to consider converting the Labs to areas 
of humane technology, like health care or solar energy. 

Another of the University’s disadvantageous 
policies is its use of its investment money. It would not 
take a very great effort to withdraw its money from 
corporations that do business with the racist govern- 


ment of South Africa, yet they do not. The Regents : 


have been told that they are helping to supply the 
money that permits the apartheid system to exist. 
Without millions of dollars from American corpora- 
tions to hold up its economy, the white state of South 
Africa would soon collapse. 

However, if the Regents did do this simple, humane 
step it would not satisfy me. For if they took their in- 
vestment money out of, say, Bank of America and 
invested it in Pacific Gas & Electric or Rockwell Inter- 
national that would be just as undesirable. I do have a 
suggestion for what the Regents can do with their 
money. It is claimed that the University exists to 
benefit the surrounding community. If this is true, it 
makes sense to me that the Regents invest money in 
community projects in the areas around the various 
University campuses. For example, in the Santa Cruz 
area, the Santa Cruz Community Credit Union invests 
in the community by giving loans to people and groups 
who could not get one otherwise. The University could 
invest in things like this. 

These two reasons are not the only ones for disasso- 
ciation with the University. Another is its racist admis- 
sions standards. In the first place, basing anything on 


the racially and class-biased Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
shows a lack of concern for disadvantaged applicants. 
Furthermore the new BOARS requirements simply 
make most of the subtle racism more up front. 

The pitiful steps forward in affirmative action that 
have been instituted may soon be erased completely 
‘because of the University’s terribly lackluster job in 
opposing Allan Bakke’s challenge to the minority quota 
system at the UC-Davis Medical School. 

Another reason for withdrawal can be put under the 
collective heading of ‘lack of student participation in 
Setting the policy for the University.’ An obvious 
example of this is the controversy over the denying of 
tenure to Alan Sable. It is quite clear, judging by the 
number of students who attend his classes and the 
large number of signatures on a petition asking that he 
be reinstated, that he is wanted as a professor by a 
significant segment of the student population. How- 
ever, the administration has ignored the will of the 
students by refusing to reinstate him. On the other 
hand, a number of stodgy, very seldom seen professors 
are granted tenure, though their classes are attended 
by less numbers than Sable’s. 

There are other things that the University is guilty 
of, but there is no need to go into them here. I think that 
the others make the point very clear 

Taking into account individual responsibility and 
complicity, it is evident to me that to be a student in the 
University of California any longer is detrimental to 
me, to the quality of life in California and around the 
world. I can no longer permit myself to be a party to 
the University’s crimes. 


EVERBODY IS OPPRESSING EVERBODY 


By Jenny Cohn 

Over the break, as I read of the genocide per- 
petrated upon the Palestinian people I remembered an 
article in the latest edition of the Jewish student news- 
paper, Leviathan, written by Rabbi Litvak, and was 
struck by the incredibly absurd tone of Litvak’s essay. 
The Rabbi asks Jewish students to stop thinking of the 
oppression .of others around the world and start 
thinking about their own oppression, oppression which 
they suffer as part of a Jewish community around the 
world which attempts to live in a non-Jewish world. I 
do not wish to dwell on the Rabbi’s inability to identify 
the true oppressor in the Middle East (the Israeli 
ruling class) — only to note this wish to withdraw from 
concerns for the rest of humankind so to wallow in 
one’s own oppression. 

For this desire for withdrawal, self-centeredness, is 
really nothing new, is typical of the entire Santa Cruz 
experience. When we think of this phenomenon of self- 
centeredness we often think of psychology majors who 
like to study themselves, or Kresge types who wish to 
explore the inner depths of self by taking classes like 
Birth of a Poet or Sandbox la. However, this self- 
centeredness is also characteristic of many people on 
the left at this campus, and is the source of many of the 
reasons why the left has been so divided in the past 
year, so unable to accomplish anything. ; 

But this is not to say that we will not hear from 
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them. They will, no doubt, show up at demonstrations 
like the Bank of America boycott and attempt to make 
their presence felt amongst the more serious leftists in 
Santa Cruz. For, wishing to enjoy life isolated from the 
rest of humanity, they seek reform on a local level so to 
erase any manifestations of imperialism, racism, or 
sexism which may appear here. So, if we see these 
people at the B of A boycott it is less because they 
recognize the need to escalate the fight against invest- 
ments in South Africa on a statewide basis and reach 
out to the community in the process, than because they 
believe that our money should not be invested there, 
because our bank for some reason should be different 
from every other profit-maximizing bank in the 
country. Similarly, if we see them at demonstrations 
against UC investments in corporations doing business 
in South Africa, it is less because they object to im- 
perialism than because they believe UC should be 
different from every other corporate entity in the 
country. In sum, it is not socialism for which these 
people are willing to fight, but hippie capitalism, or 
more precisely,’’ local socialism,” if by that is meant 
socialism within oneself. 


NAM people and members of the Students’ Demo- 
cratic Union reading this will be indignant. They will 
claim that my assertion that they are immature, just 
waiting to grow up, is the charge leveled at them from 
the right, who expect them to shut up in due time. If 


they do, they will be right on target — I do expect them 
to shut up in due time. After all, we have history — 
can’t we learn from it? In the 60’s, affinity groups were 
rampant. And where are these people now? A very few 
remain committed to social change. Most have 
coopted. And 17 of the leaders took this self- 
centeredness too seriously. They committed suicide. 


The problems they confronted — imperialism, 
racism, sexism — still confront us. And so, we have a 
choice. On the one hand, we can recognize it is time for 
us to put aside the self-centeredness. We can see that 
Bakke will not go away as long as we exhaust our 
energies trying to talk away our guilt, that investments 
in South Africa and the forced sterilization of Third 
World peoples will not either. And we can struggle 


against them as manifestations of the destructive 
effects which emanate from the fact that we have no 
control over our own lives, while keeping in mind that 
hope for local socialism is nothing but a desire to 
separate oneself from the rest of the world so to live in 
some kind of ill-conceived paradise. On the other hand, 
we can persist with our affinity groups, back to Sand- 
box la once again, and only fight the evils of capitalism 
if they affect us personally, joining Rabbi Litvak in his 
desire to ignore the rest of humankind while wallowing 
in cries of our Own oppression — while we oppress 
others by our very silence. 
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Thursday 


CANDIDATE FORUM — The public is invited té a tandidate’s 
forum for the office of county Superintendent of Schools, to be held at 
7:30 pm, at the Aptos Public Library. The four candidates: Richard 
Bristow, Dr. Mark Lewis, Dr. Richard Van Deren, and Richard Struck. 
Each candidate will be allowed 15 minutes to present his platform and 
his stand on the Jarvis-Gann Initiative. There will be a question and 
answer period. ‘ 

PERFORMANCE — An open rehearsal with Lilith. 12 noon, Kresge 
Town Hall, Free. 

WORKSHOP — By Susan Griffin and Gilda Grillo: ‘‘Feminist 
Visionary Theater.” 2 pm, Kresge Rm. 156, Free. 


PANEL DISCUSSION — “Is There a Feminist Theater and Aes- 


thetic?” With Kay Carney, Audrey Stanley, Susan Griffin, and others. 
3:30 pm, College V Fireside Lounge. Free. 

THEATRE PERFORMANCE — Selections from “Caught in the 
Act,” a theater collective of Four Short Women. 7:30 pm, Kresge Town 
Hall, Free. 

JIN SHIN DO ACUPRESSURE — Beginning class, learning to 
release tension in shoulders and neck, plus a main balancing flow. 7:30 
pm, Kresge Green Rm. 153. For info, call Christy Lanzl, 429-0189. 
ISRAEL ACTION COMMITTEE — Open organizational meeting. 
we will discuss upcoming events and strategy. 7:30 pm, Kresge Rust 
Room. 

BREAD FOR THE WORLD — Informational and organizational 
meeting to plan spring important events. 7:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec 


m. 
SUFI CLUB MEETING — Including dances for universal peace, 
walking, breathing, and meditation practices. Singing and readings 
from the Sufi Message of Hazrat Inayat Khan. No previous experience 
required. Join us for any or all of the meetings. 8 pm, Music East, near 
Crown and Merrill. Free. Through Spring Quarter. 

INFORMAL DISCUSSION — With UCSC professors George Baer 
and Peter Kenez: “A Historian’s Work.” The rule of the historian and 
the process of historical investigation. 8 pm, Crown Senior Common 
Room. Free. 

MOVIE — “Dog Day Afternoon.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 

THEATER PERFORMANCE — “Crimes Against Nature” by the 
Gay Men’s Theate r Collective. 9 pm, Kresge Town Hall, Free. 


Friday 


STUDY LIST FILING — Last day. After this date, file in personat the 
Registrar’s Office. $10. late fee. : 

ASIA STUDIES GROUP — YWCA. F ocus on China and the 
Chinese-American experience. 12:30 to 2:30 pm. No fee. Allinterested 

persons welcome. 426-3062. 


ATTENTION EOP STUDENTS — Want to go to Law, Grad, or 
Med School, etc.? ATTEND one of two “‘Graduate and Profession- 
al School Informational Workshops” held Monday, April 24, 1978. 
First session, 10 a.m.-12 noon; second session, 1-3 p.m. Location: 
Crown-Merrill Rec Room. Sponsored by EOP Counseling Ser- 
vices. For further information contact: Hector Cuevas, EOP 
Counselor at x2296. 

SEEKING CHALLENGE? There will be two informational meet- 


_ings about Outward Bound Mountaineering and survival school: _ 


on Thursday, April 20, 7:30-8:30 p.m. in the Crown-Merrill Rec 
Room, and on Friday, April 21, 3:00-4:00 p.m. in College V Fireside 
Lounge. 
REDUCED EDUCATIONAL FEE FOR PART-TIME UNDER- 
GRADUATES: April 21 is the last day for a student enrolled in one 
course only to apply for a $50 reduction in the Educational Fee. 
Forms are available at your college office. Obtain provost’s signa- 
ture and file at the Registrar’s Office. 
GRADUATING IN JUNE? April 28 is the last day to file an an- 
nouncement of Candidacy for a spring quarter bachelor’s degree. 
(See pp. 22-24 of the Student Manual for further information.) Re- 
gistrar’s Office. 
THE HEALTH CENTER is offering the group, ‘Relaxation Train- 
ing for Dysmenorrhea,” designed for women who have painful 
periods. A series of four weekly meetings of two hours each will be 
offered for $10 per student for this series. We have engaged the 
“services of a specially trained instructor to conduct the sessions 
which will cover the physiology and mechanics of the reproductive 
system, training in controlled breathing and neuro-muscular re- 
laxation, and other ways of dealing with pain. Ten women will be 
accepted for.the series to begin Thursday, April 27, 1978, 3:30-5:30 
p.m. If interested, call 429-2211 and ask for Clinic receptionist. 
CAREERS IN BIOLOGY — An information session on careers in 


the field of Biology will be held Monday, April 17, at 4:00 p.m. in 
the Career Planning Center. 


(General 7 


KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Bruce Forman Quartet. 9 pm. $2.50. 
320-2 Cedar Street, S.C. 

LITURGY — Catholic liturgy celebrated by Fr. Jerry McCormick. 8 
pm, Oakes 2nd floor lounge. Open to all. Sponsored by Newman 
Student Association. 


AUCTION — Goods and Services Auction, YWCA, 7:30 pm. 426- 


3062. 

LAST DAY TO REGISTER WITH A $10 LATE FEE — College 
approval and a $25. late fee are required after this date. 
REQUEST FOR NON RELEASE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 
— Last day to file for spring quarter. Registrar’s Office. 
NATIONAL GAY BLUE JEANS DAY — Wear blue jeans to show 
your pride and solidarity. This event is coordinated nationally by the 
National Gay Task Force. Campus sponsor: Gay and Lesbian Alliance. 
LECTURE/DISCUSSION — “Brecht and Contemporary American 
Political Theater.’ 11 am: R.G. Davis. 2:30 pm: Martin Esslin. 4 pm: 
Group panel with Davis, Esslin, and Andy Doe. Lectures to be held in 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Free. 

WORKSHOP — By Suzanne Lacy and Leslie Labowitz: “(Media 
Drama Events—Organizing Around Violence Against Women,” part 
II. 12 noon, College VII, Rm. 212. Free. 

PERFORMANCE — “Intake; Outake,” performed by the Asian 
American Theater Workshop. 1 pm, College VIII Courtyard. Free. 
LECTURE — David Lyons, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell Univer- 
sity: ‘“The New Indian Claims and Original Rights to Land.” 3 pm, 
Charles E. Merrill Room, Free. 

CHICANAS UNIDAS — Meeting to discuss details of upcoming 
conference in May. 6 pm, Merrill Rm. 3. 

SHABBAT POTLUCK AND LECTURE/DISCUSSION — Richard 
Sammons, S.F. State will speak on “Jewish Humor.” His presenatation 
will include readings, slides, and tapes from Lenny Bruce, Woody 
Allen, Broucho Marx, and many other Jewish humorists. Potluck at 
6:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. Lecture at 7:30 pm, Student Music 
East. Sponsored by Jewish Students Coalition. Call Kathy Stopol 
about dinner, 426-1007. 

MOVIE — Alfred Hitchcock’s “Foreign Correspondent” starring Joel 
McCrea; ‘‘Popeye Meets Sinbad the Sailor,” and Woody Woodpecker 
in “The Barber of Seville.” 7 and 9:30 pm, Oakes 105 Free. 
MOVIE — “Murmur of the Heart,” directed by Louis Malle. Relation- 
ship between a 14-year-old boy and his mother. French with English 
subtitles. 7 and 9:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3. $1. 

THEATER PERFORMANCE — “Signals,” by Bear Republic. 8 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 

DANCE — With “The Ravers.” 9 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall, Free. 


Saturday 


WORKSHOP — By El Teatro Campesino. 10:@0 am, Field House 
Dance Studio. Free. 


PRESENTATION ON PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF CHINA — 
Marcelia Yeh, an American who went to China in the early 50’s 
soon after Liberation and a teacher of English at Peking Univer- 
sity, will talk about her experiences there and show a film. The 
film, ‘‘Away with all Pests,” focuses on a talk given by Dr. John- 
son Horn, author of book with same title. THURSDAY, APRIL 13, 
7:30 p.m. in Baobab Lounge at Merrill. 

CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS — April 17-19, 
Peace Corps/Vista (Info table in McHenry Library foyer; in- 
dividual interviews for graduating seniors only.) April 17, Mon- 
terey Institute of Foreign Studies (Info session and individual 
interviews.) April 20, U.C.S.F. School of Dentistry (Info session. ) 
If interested, call Diane at Career Planning Center, x4085. 
CAREER EXPLORATION WORKSHOPS — Ellie Foster, career 
advisor, is offering two career exploration workshops during 
April. The first will center around skills identification and self- 
assessment of values; during the second workshop the career 
search and effective job hunting techniques will be discussed. 
These workshops will take place Wednesdays, April 19 and 26, at 
3:30 p.m. Sign-ups are requested. - 

THE GAY COUNSELING COLLECTIVE is a group of gay people 
who offer non-judgemental peer counseling for lesbians and gay 
men, as well as for people who are confronting problems in their 
lives regarding their sexual identities. If you would like to talk to 
someone about this, call in care of Switchboard 426-LIFE. The 
counseling is free and absolutely confidential. 


THE GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE LIBRARY IS NOW OPEN! 
Containing hundreds of books, periodicals, and other references, 
the library is an excellent resource center for information on is- 
sues concerning lesbians and gay men. Hours for this quarter are 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday and evening times to be 
announced. The GALA Library is located in room 104, Music East 
Bldg. behind Crown. Phone: GAY-2468. 


THEATER PERFORMANCE — By Jones and Company, members 
of The Farm. 11:30 am, Cowell Courtyard, free. , 

4DANCE WORKSHOP — With Tumbleweed from the Farm Collect- 
ive. 12:30 pm, Field House Dance Studio. Free. 

THEATER PERFORMANCE — “Gold Fever,” by Red Balloon 
Collective. 1 pm, Cowell Dining Hall, Free. 

WORKSHOP — By the San Francisco Mime Troupe. 1:30 pm, Field 
House Dance Studio. Free. 

MOVIE — “All the President's Men.” 6:30, 9, and 11:30 pm. 
Classroom II. $1. 

THEATER PERFORMANCE — “A Man Who Turned Into a Dog.”’ 
By Teatro de la Gente. 8 pm, Cowell Dining Hall, Free. 

RECITAL/ BENEFIT — Piano recital by Michael Smolens featuring 
original jazz, funk and solo dance compositions, and works by_ other 
local composers. 8:30 pm. Performing Arts Concert Hall. $2.50. 
Benefit for the Battered Women’s Shelter Project. 


KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Axum: Ethiopian Jazz. 9 pm. 320-2 
Cedar Street, S.C: $3. 

BENEFIT — Michael Smolens, jazz pianist will be performing original 
works and the works of local composers Jon Brunelle and Gary Marks, 
at 8:30 pm at the UCSC Performing Arts Center. Proceeds will gotothe 
Battered Women’s Shelter Project. Tickets are $2.50 and will be 
available at the door. 


Sunday 


SELF DEFENSE — For men and women. What to do about a sexual 
assault. Taught by Kay Barker, Community Service Officer, UCSC, in 
conjunction with the UCSC Police. 7 to 9:30 pm, Cowell Fireside 
Lounge. 

NEW EARTH EXPOSITION — The 2nd annual conference on 
alternative housing, energy, and conservation. Excellent exhibits and 
information. Cost includes transportation and admission: $5. San 
Francisco. Sign up in PE office. 

PARTY/PICNIC — Spring Quarter Student/Faculty Spring Frolic. 
12 noon, Stevenson barbecue picnic area. For further info, contact the 
Rel. Stud. Board, X2056. 

CONCERT — Crown Chamber Players. Heiichiro Ohyama, violin; 
William Van den Burg, cello; Silvia Jenkins, piano; guest, Marjorie 
Tede, mezzo-soprano. 2:30 pm, Crown Dining Hall. Free. 

MOVIE — “Night of the Living Dead.” 7 pm, College V Dining Hall. 
MEETING/DISCUSSION — Childraising: An open discussion of 
gay people in childraising roles. PEople with experience in this area are 
especially encouraged to come. Everyone welcome. 7 pm, Health 
Center Library. Sponsored by the Gay and Lesbian Alliance. 
STUDENTS FOR PEACE CONVERSION — The big organizing 
meeting for spring quarter. There will be a slide show and brief talks. If 
you are interested in nuclear weapons and peace conversion, this 
meeting is for you. 7:15 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. 


SPANISH — Studied in a Spanish language school abroad? Other 
students would like to have the benefit of your experiences. 
Contact Paco Ramirez, 223 Stevenson (#2688), if you can supply us 
with information concerning the school. 

SPANISH LANGUAGE TUTORS — We are trying to make in- 
formation available to students who need Spanish language tutors. 
If you are interested in tutoring students for pay, please contact 
Paco Ramirez, 223 Stevenson (#2688). 

WOMEN’S SELF DEFENSE SEMINAR — conducted by UCSC 
Police Community Service Officer Kay Barker, 7-9:30 p.m., 
Cowell Fireside Lounge, April 16. Staff seminar, 3-5 p.m., Th, 
April 27, Rm. 173 Applied Science. 

THE HEAND ON approach to bicycle repair: class taught by Wm. 
Menchine. 5 sessions on Th, 5-7 p.m.; starts April 20th. Call YWCA, 
426-3062. 

“WOMEN IN TWO WORLDS” — Reading, talking and writing 
about living in more than one culture. How does this affect identity 
and choices? Readings: Doris Lessing’s “Winter in July’’; Maya 
Angelou’s “I Know The Caged Bird Sings’’; Maxine Hong 
Kingston’s ‘‘Women Warriors: Memoirs of a Girlhood Among 
Ghosts”; Jeanne Wakatsuki’s ‘“‘Farewell to Manzaner,”’ and 
others. Cvuss limit 15. Independent Study credit. Contact Jean 
Wolff, 462-1775, message 429-4016. 


GREY BEARS — local organization of senior citizens, will be hold- 
ing a rummage sale in May. Please bring items you wish to donate 


to their warehouse (1298 Fair Ave.) any weekday before April 
28th. 


OPEN POTTERY STUDIO — Students, staff, faculty, and spouses 


‘are welcome to join the Merrill Potter’s Guild. Membership 


limited to 30 per quarter, first-come basis. Fee $15/quarter. 24 
hour/day access to Studio; key check-out system. Clay, glazes, 
and firings included in fee. Instruction available. Contact Mary 
Moreno, 475-4709, Merrill Box 509. 
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THEATER PERFORMANCE — “Caught in the Act.” A theater 
collective of four short women. Hillary Carlip, Susan Finque, Shelly 
Fine, and Judy Corber; former UCSC students now living and working 
in San Francisco. Songs, skits, circus acts from their experiences. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. $2.50. 


Monday 


LECTURE/DISCUSSION — Gary Marks, Prof. of Sociology, San 
Diego, on “Sociology of Undercover Police Work.” College Five 
Fireside Lounge, 4 to 6 pm. 

LECTURE/DISCUSSION — The Vanguard Forum presents: 
Ronald Lampi on The Everging Spiritual Paradigm, a lecture and 
discussion. 7 to 9 pm, Good Fruit Company. Free. Ronald Lampi is an 
independent scholar, poet-thinker, myth-maker. He has a BA in 
philosophy. Before moving to Santa Cruz, he lived in Lansing, 
Michigan. 

SPEECH — Sally Woodbridge, co-author of “A Guide to Architecture 
in San Francisco and Northern California,” will talk about the Calif- 
ornia Victorian house, 1860 to 1890. The talk will begin at 8 pm in the 
Crown College Dining Hall. 

ROLLERSKATING CLASS — Instruction for two hours in freestyle 
and roller dancing. Four seeks includes instruction, skate rental, and 
admission. Fee: $12. 4 classes. Sign up in East Field House. 

SING HANDEL’S MESSIAH — John Hajdu will conduct a sing- 
through of Handel’s “Messiah.” No experience necessary. Scores 
available to check out from Cowell Student Activities, Rm 145. 2:30 to 
4:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Can you be a soloist? Call Angie or Ziggy, 
X2255. Be there. Also Wednesday and Friday. 

SUNDANESE DANCE CLASS — An African folk dance instructed 
by Pamela Rogers. 3 to 5 pm, Choral Room, Performing Arts. $32. 8 
classes. Sign up in PE office. 

SCIENCE TABLE — Bruce Rosenblum and Roger Jungerman, 
Physics: “‘Magnetic Effices on Animals: Separating the Real from the 
Ridiculous.”’ 5:45 pm, Merrill Smack Bar. Informal discussion over 
dinner. Half-price meal tickets available for students at Merrill and 
Crown College Offices. 

BODY AWARENESS CLASS — Covering movement awareness, 
meditation, and massage. 6:30 to 8 pm, Martial Arts Rm., East Field 
House. $8. 6 classes. Sign up at East Field House. 


STEVENSON COLLEGE NIGHT — Special presentation: ‘'Theat- 
er of Illusion,” featuring master magician Peter Samelson with mime, 
Jacqueline Wildau. 7 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall, Free. 
PRE-PLANNING MEETING — For participants to the snow camp- 
ing and cross country skiing trip near Mt. Lassen Park on Friday, April 
21. 7 pm, trailer no. 1, East Field House. 

DRAWING CLASS — The figure drawing guild will meet every 
Monday from 7 to 10 pm at College V, Rm. D-248. There is a different 
nude model every week. $2. for the quarter. Everyone welcome. 
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PASSOVER AT U.C.S.C. — Any Jewish student or faculty 
member who would like to share a first night seder in the home of 
a local Jewish family should contact Rabbi Rick Litvak at 426-6242 
before Tues., April 18. Those who would like to participate in the 
Temple Beth El community seder to be held on Sat. night, April 22, 
are invited. Cost is $8 per person and reservations must be made 
with Michele Gordon before Monday, April 17 (425-1297). A seder 
on campus will be sponsored by the Jewish Students Coalition on 
Thursday, April 28, at 7 p.m. in the Kresge Town Hall. The Seder 
will feature discussion of the Haggadah by Rabbi Litvak and 
Professors Mishael Caspi and Murray Baumgarten. Israeli dance 
will follow. To attend you must call 426-6242 to reserve a spot and 
to see if there is something you can bring or some way you can 
help with eggs, charoses, setting up, etc. 

THE JEWISH STUDENTS COALITION will sponsor a large 
screen viewing of the four evening sage ‘‘The Holocaust’’ to bbe 
shown on NBC April 16-19. The viewing which will take place in 
Room 150 Studio C of the Communications Building, wiil feature a 
brief introduction by Rabbi Rick Litvak. Times are: Sun., 8-11, 
Mond. and Tues., 9-11, and Wed., 8:30-11:30. 
ROCK CLIMBING CLASS — The Alpine Club is sponsoring a 
beginning rock climbing class. T/Th, 3-5 p.m., April 20-May 14. 
Field trips to Castle Rock and a weekend field trip to a major 
climbing area. First meeting Thursday, April 20, 3 p.m., in 
Martial Arts Room at Field House. Cost $22. 

TAX REFUSAL — Meetings each Wednesday at 7 p.m., till April 
15. Speaker: Nicholas Whitehead. Resource Center for Non- 
Violenced, 515 Broadway, 426-6098. : 


THE SANTA CRUZ HOUSING ACTION COMMITTEE (SHAC) 
will soon begin circulating petitions to qualify SCHAC Rent Stabili- 
zation and Anti-Speculation initiatives for November ballot. A 
signature gathering workshop will be held on Monday, April 17, at 
the SHAC office, 1004 Ocean St., 7:30 p.m. 426-1091. 
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LLENDA 


BEGINNING HANDBALL CLASS — Put down the racget and go 
natural. Handball for the beginner, excellect conditioning sport and 
great fun. Fee: $5. or consent of instructor. 7 pm, handball courts. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — John Sass, USGS, Menlo Park: 
“Thermal Regime of the Crust in the Western U.S.” 4 pm, Rm. 165, 
Appl. Sci. Free. 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Charles Lambert, Cal. State University, 
Fullerton: “Problems in Tunicate Fertilization.” 4 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall I, Free. 

LECTURE — Griselda Pollock, University of Leeds: ‘Van Gogh.”’ 4 
pm, Oakes 105, Free. 

TAP DANCING CLASS — Beginning, 4 to5 pm. Intermediate, 5 to6 
pm. East Activity Bldg. Fee: $10. 8 classes. Instructor, Rusty Frank. 
LECTURE — Professors of Religion, James Robinson, Claremont 
Grad School; Birger Pearson, UC Santa Barbara: ‘‘The Nag Hammadi 
Gnostic Library.”’ 7:30 pm, Oakes 105, Free. ; 

ICE SKATING/CLASS — One hour ofinstruction, and one-half hour 
of skating. Cost includes transportation to Sunnyvale Ice Palace, 
skates, admission, and instruction. Fee: $14. 4 classes. 6 to 10:30 pm. 
Leave East Field House 6:45 pm. Sign up in East PE office. 
SEMINAR — Exploring social and personal change through commun- 
al living. Six weeks, beginning today at 8 pm. Free. For location and 
details, call 427-3959. 

GALA ROLLERSKATING PARTY — Everyone welcome. 9:30 pm, 


at the Roller Palladium on Seabright near Soquel. $2. includes skates. 


MOVIE — “One-eyed Jacks,” with Marlon Brando. Classroom Unit I. 
8 pm, Free. 

SPEAKER — Fred Halstead, Socialist Workers Party candidate for 
governor of California for 1978 will speak in the Charles E. Merrill room 
at Merrill at 7:30 pm. 


Wednesday 


ASTRONOMY/ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA — D.E. Liang, 
Stanford University: ‘Linear and Nonlinear Waves in the Early 
Universe: Changing Views of Galaxy Formation.” 3:45 pm, Rm. 221, 
Natural Sciences II. Free. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING — An evening of Israeli folk dancing for 
all levels and abinties. 7:30 pm, College V. Dining Hall. Free. Call 
Laurie Topel for info, 425-0897. 

MOVIE — “Night Drum,” directed by Tadashi Imai. Story of a 
samurai whose unfaithful wife was forced to commit suicide, and of his 
delemma between love for his wife and the samurai honor code. 7:45 
pm, Thimann Lecture Hall III. Free. 


NUTRITION COURSE — Alternatives in Diet and Nutrition. An 
holistic exploration into the relation of diet to body and mind. 
Class starts April 19 for 6 weeks, W, 3:30-5:30, 209 Oakes. For info. 
call Jordy Michels at 335-5472. ($10, non-credit. ) Sponsored by 
Oakes Activities. 


LEVIATHAN — UCSC’s Jewish student newspaper, is now collect- 
ing material for upcoming Spring issue (Deadline: May 15). 
Writers, artists, photographers, anyone else interested, write to 
Leviathan, c/o Campus Activities Office, Redwood Building, or 
call Dan at 425-7080. 


STUDENT AFFAIRS ADVISORY COMMITTEE to the Vice- 
Chancellor — Meeting on W, April 19, 3 to 5 p.m. in Academic 
Senate Conference Room, Central Services. Discussion on 
University Policies and Regulations revisions, the process of 
student selection to committees, and mental health on campus. 
Kristin Froid, ext. 4446, for information. 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY DEADLINE — 5 p.m., April 20, 
for proposals to be reviewed May 11, 1978. Submit to 4455 Chem 
Annex, UC Davis. 


ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED ADVISORY COMMITTEE will 
hear status report on wheelchair lift equipped buses, the Lift-Line 
program, and proposal for State-sponsored transportation survey 
in Santa Cruz County Friday, April 14, 1:30 p.m. Meet in Public 


Works Conference Room, 4th floor, County Governmental Center, — 


701 Ocean. Contact Charlotte Strem or Myron Jacobs, 425-2197. 


“THE PLAN” — an idea to plant fruit and nut trees in public 
access areas in Santa Cruz County. Next meeting — S.C. Main 
Library, 224 Church, 2nd floor, 2 p.m., Sat., April 29th. 


MOVIE — Roger Corman’s “It Conquered the World.’ 8 and 10 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others, $1. 

WOMEN ARTISTS LUNCHEON — YWCA. This light luncheon will 
be a chance for women artists to get together to share and to plan a 
women’s art show to happen at the Y June 2 and 3. Womeninterested in 
exhibiting or helping to plan such a show should attend this luncheon. 
Please Pre-register. 11:30 am to 1:30 pm. $2.50 Y members; $3. non- 
members for lunch. 

CONCERT PREVIEW — A free preview of the S.C. County Sym- 
phony’s Concert IV program will be given by Symphony conductor 
George Barati on Wednesday, April 12, at noon in the UCSC Perform- 
ing Arts Concert Hall. 

DISCUSSION/PRESENTATION — A group of Native American 
women will lead a discussion/presentation of women’s role in tradition- 
al and present day Native American society, and the relevancy of 
feminism and the women’s movement to the lives and struggles of 
Native American women. All welcome. Sponsored by the UCSC 
Women’s Studies Collective. Kresge 156. 4:30 to 6:45. 

DROP IN BIKE CLINIC — An instructor will be available to answer 
cycling questions and help with repair suggestions. Bring your bikes. 3 
to 5 pm, East Field House. Free. 

BHARATA MATYAM DANCE CLASS — A classical dance from 
Southern India. Jennifer Gillespie, instructor. 3:30 to 5:30 pm, Choral 
Rm., Performing Arts Bldg. $32. 8 classes. Sign up at EasuField House. 


Thursday 


MEETING — Committee on Education. 1 pm, Rm. 145 Soe. Sci. 
ROCK CLIMBING CLASS — ORganizational meeting and first 
class. Tues. and Thurs., 3 to 5 pm, Martial Arts Rm. Cost: $22. for 
entire class; April 20 to May 14. 

TAP DANCING CLASS — Intermediate, 4 to5 pm, Advanced, 5 to6 
pm. East Activity Bldg. Fee: $10. 8 classes. Instructor, Rusty Frank. 
‘MOVIE — “Lenny.” 1963 newsreel. 8 and 10:15 pm., Stevenson 
Dining Hall, Stev. students, 50¢, others $1. 
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A WARDROBE ON A STUDENT'S BUDGET 
‘ CAN BE EASY WHEN YOU SHOP WITH US. 


KRKKE KEK KKK KK KK KK 


CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT TO BRING IN 
YOUR CLOTHES FOR CONSIGNMENT. 
WE'RE 1 BLOCK OFF THE MALL. 


423-3486 


CONCERT IV 


George Barati 
conducts the 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SYMPHONY 


featuring 


John Robert Dunlap. Baritone. performing 
vocal works by Mozart. Wagner. and Verdi! 


and 
The Cabrillo College Community Chotr with 
soloists June Manners. Soprano: Marilyn 
Liddicoat. Contralto. Gene Manners, 
Tenor. and Bernard Corneéliussen as 
Narrator, performing the “King David” 
Symphonic Psalm by Honegger 


Saturday, April 15 at 8:00 p.m. 
Sunday, April 16 at 3:00 p.m. 


UCSC COLLEGE V DINING HALL 


Admission is $5.50 General. $3 00 
Students and Seniors 


Tickets are available at Cabrillo 
Community Services. Santa Cruz Box 
Office. and the UCSC Ticket Office 


For information call 425-6331 A 
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425 -8818 
1302 King St. 
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VICTOR SPIEGEL 


Victor Spiegel, recluse Santa. Cruz 
Pianist and composer, will be giving a 
concert of his piano improvisations at 
. Moraga Concert Hall, located at the cor- 
ner of Seabright and Broadway, April 15, 
Saturday, at 8 pm. admission is $3.00. 
Tickets can be purchased at Santa Cruz 
Box Office, or at the door. 

Victor’s musical style eludes labels 
and categories. His primary goal is to 
achieve contact with what he calls, 
“the source of Music,” no matter what 
the style is. He says that jazz, classical, 
and other styles are “dialects in the 
language of Music.” These musical 
dialects, myths, folk-tales, and legends 
have helped him to understand more 
about the source of music and have in- 
spiced the creation of his own music. 
He describes his music as “trying to touch 
the intangible: holding the flavor of a 
dream as one awakes; journeys into hid- 
den and forgotten corners; the Trickster, 
the Flying Horse, the Dragon, the Golden 
Apple, the sorceror, the Queen-Goddess; 
the infinite interplay of light and dark.” 

He has worked as composer and mus- 
ician for the modern dance departments 
of UCLA, UCSC, USC, California Insti- 
tute of the Arts, and Marymount College. 
His compositions have been performed 
throughout the west coast. Victor has 
appeared on television, radio, composed 
music for films, and is. presently teaching 
piano at Cabrillo College. 


“ARTS COMMISSION 
SURVEY UNDERWAY 


A survey requested by the Santa Cruz 
Arts Commission to evaluate the per- 
forming and visual arts needs of Santa 
Cruz County has been designed and will 
be conducted through a UCSC class in 
survey methods. The survey will be an 
attempt to discover what kind of an 
arts facility. Santa Cruz residents would 
like to see in their community, and to 
determine the state of the arts in Santa 
Cruz. The survey’s results will be instru- 
mental to the County Board of Super- 
visors when they consider the develop- 
ment of such facilities for the enrichment, 

Non-students interested in conducting 
the survey are equally welcome, and 
should contact Batia Sharon at 429-2472 
on Friday mornings. 

The class is being taught by Batia 
Sharon, a professor at UC who teaches 
sociology of the arts, and who is a special 
advisor to the Commission. The class 
needs more members to perform the sur- 
vey in mid-May, and those interested 
should attend the next class meeting on 
Friday, April 14 at 2:30 in Room 250, 
College V. 


$8.00 short 
$12.00 shoulder length 


all cuts include 
Shampoo & 
conditioning. 


beard trims $2.00-$4.00 


Santa Cruz 


FOUR SHORT WOMEN 


A unique theater of woman-identified 
comedy, movement, music, circus arts, 
short stories, and tall tales... 

Performing one night only at UCSC 
Performing arts Concert Hall, Sunday, 
April 16, 8:00. Admission is $2.50- 
$5.00 on a sliding scale. 

Hillary Carlip, Judy Corber, Shelley 
Fine, and Susan Finque have combined 
their voices, styles, skills, and percep- 
tions~from the sensitive to the out: 
landish--to create a unique theater. 


Santa Cruz Symphony 


The last program of the Santa Cruz 
Symphony’s 20th anniversary season 
will be held on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 15th and 16th, in the College 5 
Dining Hall at UCSC. The Saturday 
concert will begin at 8 pm, the Sunday 
performance at 3 pm. 

Guest performer will be baritone 
John Robert Dunlap, who has sung 
with the New York City and Metro- 
politan opera companies. He will sing 
works by Verdi, Wagner, and Mozart. 
Also featured will be the Cabrillo College 
Community Choir. 


Tickets are available at Cabrillo Com. 


munity Services, Santa Cruz Box Office 
UCSC Box Office, and at the door. ; 


The Spring Galleries 


McHENRY LIBRAR Y—Main Floor 
Cultures of South America: Material 
the collection of anibal and Barbara 
Buitron 

April 1-April 30 


BRIDGE GALLER Y—College Vv 
Kevin Flynn 

Photographs 

April 16-22 


SESNON GALLERY—College V 
Rembrandt and his followers in the 
Graphic Media 

April 2-Mav 15 


J.B. HALL GALLERY—College V 
Bryant churn 

Photographs 

April 16-22 


STEVENSON COFFEEHOUSF 
Deni Seymour 

Photographs 

April 16-29 
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The Only Old-Fashioned 
Ice Cream in Town 
Nothing Artitte:al Added 
Frozen yogurt, Pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 
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People’s Theater on Campus 


By bv Christopher Marlowe , 

Tuesday marked the opening day of the 

. first annual, free-of-charge, People’s © 
Theater Festival at UCSC. Performances 
and workshops by a dozen Bay area and 
local theater groups will continue today 
through Saturday. - ‘ 

Each day of the Festival centers around 
a specific theme. Wednesday concentrates 
on movement, Thursday, deals with 
-women and violence, the feminist move- 
ment, and gay and lesbian causes. On 
Friday, major emphasis is placed on 
‘Bertolt Brecht and his relationship to 
American political theater. Saturday will 
feature a potpourri of local groups. the 
predominate style will be Commedia del 
Arte and will include Chicano theater and 
collective theater for women and child- 
ren, 
All the activities promise to be exciting. 

Additional information on a few of the 


activities follows. (For complete details 
see calendar this page. ) 

THURSDAY at 9:00 pm—tThe nine 
member Gay Men’s Theater collective will 
perform “Crimes Against Nature ,” a 
series of personal exposures about what it 
is to be gay and how each “‘came out of 
the closet.” This group recently won the 
East Bay Critics Award. 

FRIDAY at 11:00 am—R. G. Davis 
founded the San Francisco Mime Troup 
in 1959. He is the author of ‘“‘The Mime 
Troupe: the First Ten Years” (Ramparts 
Press). In 1975 he founded Epic West, an 
educational and performing arts center: 


in Berkeley dedicated to the premises 


on which Brecht founded his Epic 
Theater. 
FRIDAY at 8:00 pm—The Bear 


Republic. Theatre from Santa Cruz has 
just completed a tour of California. They 
performed ‘‘Wanderings,” a collective 
creation by the company which deals 
with the Native Americans. and _ their 
destruction. It was performed in prisons 
and juvenile halls. They will be 
performing “Signals” for the Festival, a 
series of vignettes about being male in 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13 


Cale 


the United States. 

SATURDAY at 10:30——El Teatro 
Campesino was founded by Luis Valdez 
in 1965. It originally grew out of and 
became an intrinsic part of Cesar Chavez’s 
Farmworkers Union. 
expanded the group and formed El 
Centro. Campesino Cultural which 
branched into films, records, books, and 
puppet shows. In 1972 the Teatro made 
its second appearance at the much-repu- 
ted Festival of World Theater in Nancy, 
France. 

SATURDAY at 11:30——Both Jones 
and Company and Tumbleweed, which 
will perform later in the afternoon, are 
part of The Farm, a five group collective 
based in San Francisco. All the groups 
combine the arts with the earth sciences. 
Jones and Co. uses children in its perfor- 
mances and is geared towards family 
oriented musicals and dramas. 


ORGAN 


by Christopher Marlowe. 

This week’s People’s Theater Festival 
was organized by Susan Hoffman and 
Bob Martin. Both are graduate students 
in UCSC’s History of Consciousness pro- 
gram. Susan was interested in film and 
video at Miami University before coming 


‘to Santa Cruz. Bob was a student in 


political sociology at Berkeley. 

The People’s Theater Festival grew out 
of an Independent Study they both 
undertook with Kay Carney of the 
Theater Arts Board last October. 

Why is politically oriented theater 
important? .Hoffman points out that 
and 


“immediacy communication are 
lacking in the seventies.” In today’s 
political climate, “people don’t know 


what to do,” she adds. Both Martin and 
Hoffman feel that “the left is denied the 


power of culture.” They believe that art, 


culture, and more specifically, theater, 
can open up new channels of communica- 
tion. Theater is able to create a special 
impact. “People can relate better to 
someone performing than someone 
talking from a podium,” said Martin. 


Workshop 


7:30 selections from “Caught in the College 8 Courtyard 
Act” 
a theatre collective of 2:30 lecture by Martin Esslin on 
Four Short Women “Brecht and America’s 
Kresge Town Hall Approach to Brecht” 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
9:00 performance of ‘“‘Crimes Agains 
Nature” 4:00 panel discussion on 
by the Gay Men’s Theatre “Brecht and American 
Collective Political Theatre” 
Kresge Town Hall Martin Esslin, R.G. Davis, and 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14 Andy Doe 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
11:00 lecture by R.G. Davis of Epic 
West 8:00 “Signals” 


“Is American Alternative 
Theatre Politically Regressive 
or Progressive?” 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
12:00 workshop by Suzanne Lacy and 
Leslie Labowitz on 
“Media Drama 


performance by Bear Republic 
Cowell Dining Hall 
Intermission performance 
“Snow Joe White” by the 
Santa Cruz Meme Workshop 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 


Organizing Around Violence 10:30 workshop by El Teatro 
Against Women’”’ Campesino 

Part II : Fieldhouse Dance Studio 
College 8, Rm. 212 11:00 Santa Cruz Housing Action 


1:00 “Intake; Outake” performed by 


the Asian American Theatre 


pA ee 


Committee 
Cowell Courtyard 


“Valdez “later. Theatre.” Arthur 


ndar of Events 


Tumbleweed is a dance collective. 
SATURDAY at 1:30——In 1968 and 
1973 the San Francisco Mime Troup was 
awarded an “Obie” for “Outstanding™ 
Achievement in the Off-Broadway 
Holden, a member 
of the Troupe, writes, “Like community 
murals arid protest music, our theater is 
part “of a new folk culture that owes 
nothing to patrons or to the media 
conglomerates.’’ Among the many forms 
that the Troupe has used are meoldrama, 
vaudeville, comics, movies, and 
commedia. 


SATURDAY at 3:00——This will be a 
multi-media show based on labor union 
busting in Chicago. The show will include 
popular labor protest songs. 

SATURDAY at 4:30—The final discus- 
sion will deal with the role of the political 
artist in the U.S. and the artist’s ability 


Furthermore, theater ‘thas the power 
to understand people” and create a 
special sort of empathy. Theater helps 
in “establishing patriotism in the sense 
of selt-consciousness,”’ says Hoffman. 
Therefore, “art,” in general, “is perhaps 
more important” than politics in its 
ability to identify and inturm people 
about today’s problems. — 

What do the originators hope the 
Festival will achieve? “We want people to 
get excited about politics and art. We 
hope it will create a spark,” said Martin. 
“A vital part of the Festival is to estab- 
lish a network of political theater artists.” 
Another object of the Festival. “is to 
show that all sorts of people can use 
theater as a means of expression.” 
Finally, both organizers believe that 
Santa Cruz is an important place for 
the Festival to take place since it is truly 
a city ‘on a hill” often far removed from 
new artistic movement which big cities 
provide. 


Both organizers stressed that they 
received constant support trom 


the 


to support him or herself while remaining 
uncommercial, Three of the speakers will 
be’. Goldgard, former member of the San 
Francisco and Galifornia art councils; 
Reineccius, founding director of tlhe 
Julien Theater in San Francisco; aiid 
Shank, professor at UC Davis and former 
member of the British Art Council. 


SATURDAY at 8:00——‘The Man Who 
Becomes a Dog” was written by the 
Argentine writer Osvaldo Dragun. It 
concerns a man who works as a watchdog 
at a factory and slowly begins to take on 
the ways of a dog, reacting to life as an 
animal. The language is bilingual 
(Spanish-English). The San Jose-based 
teatro has been performing their works at 
schools, colleges, community theaters 
and centers, prisons, parks and churches 
for the past seven years. 


IZERS SPEAK ON ART AND POLITICS 


Theater arts Board. However, only 
through constant commitment to the 


realization of the festival were they. 
able to “gain the: proper legitimacy from 
the academic community’’ needed to 
prove that the Festival could be an ef- 
fective form of education. 

Martin and Hoffman hope the 
Festival will clearly show that art and 
‘politics need not be incompatible dis- 
ciplines. Martin points out that the re- 
lationship here on campus between the 
Social Sciences and the Humanities “is 
not very good.” Both departments seem}. 
“pitted against each other” when re- 
ceiving and allocating funds. ‘There is 
no cohesion,” he added. He hopes that 
the Festival will create mutual apprecia- 
tion between the different disciplines and 
boards. 

Martin and Hoffman encountered two 
basic problems while organizing the 
Festival. Although the entire Festival] is 
free-of-charge, Bob and Susan managed to 
.get $6,000 in funding. Therefore, all 
groups in the Festival will be paid. The 
Festival received $3,000 from the 
_Graduate Student Assembly, $1,500 from 
the chancellor’s discretionary fund. Sec- 
ondly, they had to obtain faculty support 
and thereby course credit for the work 


11:30 performance by necessary to organize the Festival. ‘‘This 
j sonew and), sort of (organizational) work was not 
members of The Farm readily acceptable,” in the History of 
Comell Countyare ‘ consciousness program, said Martin. Des- 
us if pite these few problems, Martin and 
a2s00 ‘The Whole Works Hoffman stressed that certain faculty 
pert Ormance by 2 members and the UCSC _ Student 
opie Simon and Elaine Activities Office were “extremely help- 
agree ; 
ful.’ 
12:30 oe es ith What are Bob and Susan’s future proj- 
: prceecehetishen ores ‘ects? Since 20 hours of the Festival will 
Picldhouse Lance Studio be videotaped, they hope to make a 90 
minute documentary which might be 
: “ ” used throughout the country and help 
eae Sete aeecatioes =e ee Future | 2¢auire funding for future projects. Both 
b i Cowell in the tela hope to be able to offer a class in politi- 
a oe cal theater next year. 
1:00 “Gold Fever” 
performance by Red Balloon ; 
Cowell Dining Hall 3:00 “A Moment’s Notice” 
_ performance by Red Balloon 
1:30 workshop by the Cowell Dining Hall 
San Francisco Mime Troupe 
Fieldhouse Dance Studio 4:30 final discussion on 
“The Politics of Funding” with 
4:00 “The Amuzement” Arlene Goldbard, Richard 


performed by 392 
Cowell Courtyard 


Reineccius, Ted Shank, Maria 
Acosta, and Arthur holden 
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7 - by David Arenson 
a With Paul & Jeff Gilbert Since it’s only been around for 13 years, UCSC 
Sundays at 6 PM 


doesn’t have the time-honored traditions that older 
On KZSC — FM 88.1 Stereo 


“D.LY.” PARTS HEADQUARTERS 


(De yourself) 


universities have. It’s unlikely that students here will 
ever go.in for the organized drinking clubs and barber- 
shop quartets that still exist at some Eastern univer- 
sities. Yet during its brief existence, UCSC has 
managed to evolve to a point where it’s possible to 
typecast “the typical UCSC student.’’ 

I'll leave it up to you to describe what that typical 
student is like. But a look back to the campus events 
of 1969-70 gives me the impression that student at- 
titudes remain pretty much the same as they used to. 
The following events were reported in this newspaper, 
which means most of them probably took place. 

A STUDENT radical urged students to stop spending 
money, saying, “the only non-cooptable tactic is to 
deny the imperialist your economic support.” 

THE NATIONAL Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development gave a research grant totaling 
$13,216 to biology Professor Charles Daniel to study 
the ‘‘aging of the mouse mammary gland.”’ 

THREE THOUSAND people gathered in the Quarry 
to protest Nixon’s invasion of Cambodia and CHP 
revealed that the county sheriff’s office ‘‘is compiling 
a list of persons who attend (antiwar) demonstrations.” 

THE WHOLE Earth Restaurant and College 5 
opened, but not necessarily in that order. 

AN ANONYMOUS letter left at CHP claimed that ‘‘a 
dog will be napalmed to death in the Crown Courtyard 
to demonstrate the effects of napalm on _ living 
creatures.” It never happened. 

STUDENTS PROTESTED Governor Reagan’s plan 
to charge tuition at UC campuses. 
| A SURVEY drawn up by Dr. Ruth Frary at the 
health center showed that 27.7% of UCSC students had 
never smoked marijuana, while 29.4% said they used it 
frequently. Another 36.7% “admitted to using other 
psychedelic drugs.” In answer to the question, “Have 


“‘My heart is as pure 
as the driven slush” 


USE OUR FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(We Also Rent Tools) 


--- Tallulah 
Bankhead 


FOREIGN 


Crisis Secretary 


‘|| 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 

TYPING, CASSETTE TRANSCRIPTION, 
COMPOSING LETTERS 

IN MEDICAL, LEGAL, EDUCATIONAL 
ARCHITECTUAL AND REAL 

ESTATE FIELDS 


NO JOB TOO BIG OR SMALL 
for Students, Professionals or 
Business 


5215 Scotts Valley Dr. 
Hacienda Center Scotts Valley 


anew 


‘ STEREO CLEARANCE HOUSE 
HAS Lowest STEREO 


Half the music you buy is free. Since rigneer sx mee Receiver 389. you ever had intercourse?’’ 72.8% answered yes. A 
TDK D is the most reliable in its economically Akai C$702D Ticino 6126. year earlier, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Some -priced class, we think that’s quite an offer. TDK s- Our Free Catalog has many more deaison I] Max Rafferty had called UCSC “a cross between a. 


major brands, even lower prices on our 


don't jam. They don’t hassle you with distortion and’ Genihly apetiohe sisal Berkt earned tee. 


dropouts. TDK D does capture virtually the entire sound 


brothel and a hippie pad.’’ 


out how to buy current $7.98 list Ip‘s for i i 
spectrum, and gives your music back to you better than many $3.69. Stereo Clearance House Dept CH81 Me Dilan Darrin a 
tapes that cost more. At these prices, there’s simply no bet- 1029 Jecoby St. Johnstown, Pa. 16902,]/ the campuswide student government, met and was 


Phone Quotes 814-536-1611 interrupted by “a noisy faction of 150 students 


wearing a variety of masks, shooting toy guns, and ef- 
fectively carrying out a familiar tactic of disruption.” 
They questioned its legitimacy and it disbanded soon 
afterward. 

STUDENTS and faculty raised money to donate for 
the construction of a college based on the ideals of 
Malcolm X. Malcolm X College eventually became 
Oakes College. 

FIFTY-FOUR percent of entering freshpeople had A 
averages in high school. Fifty-six percent described 
themselves as “liberal” compared to 32% nationally. 
Six percent described themselves as ‘‘conservative,” 
compared to 23% nationally. Their most important 
“objective in life’ was to develop a “philosophy of 
life’? (90%), and their least important objective was 
“to be administratively responsible” (7%). 

IN AN INTERVIEW, Jerry Rubin said, “The thing 
about school is that you’re wasting your time. It’s 
impossible to be a revolutionary and a Yippie and still 
go to college...Life in America is dull. Nobody can be 
a hero. I still think that young kids want to see their 
fantasies on the world stage.” ~ 

JONATHAN KIRSCH, editor of CHP, called UCSC 
“the guilty campus” and said, “Students walk around 
with guilt as if it were a formal assignment. This is an 
uncomfortable assertion, but it seems to have a good 
deal of validity and will probably continue to be a 
functional aspect of the campus as long as the student 
body remains white and middle class.” 


FIVE AM NOTE: An explanation is in order for the 
unusual mix of typefaces, sizes, etc. in this issue. Our 
typesetting machine, the most advanced product 
Sunkist has yet put out, has successfully liberated it- 
self from the technological age. It normally breaks 
down religiously on Sundays, but has been rolling over 
and playing dead all this week. This is no way to be- 
come a born again machine. Our thanks to the 
Independent for letting us use their machine, and 
special thanks to the UCSC counseling service for 
handling the remains of our chief  typesetter, 
Marilyn Werden.Dates for exorcism of our machine 
will be announced after we complete the totem pole in 
our production room. 


ter tape available. We’re making it easy for you to stock 
up on TDK D now. We know you'll never run out of music. ; 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
Monday— Thursday 


509 CEDAR ST.425-1177 


“Military intelligence 
is a contradiction 

in terms” 

---Groucho Marx 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN MANY WAYS, 


CALL Toll- Free, any time for 
your FREE 1978 Travel Cata- 
logue, the most comprehensive 
travel directory ever published. 
Over 5000 charters listed, esco- 
rted tours. air/sea cruises, mini 
vacations. 


Call now, 30 operators standing 
by: 1-(800) 821-2270 X510 


24 Hours 7 Days /Week 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS” 


FREE GIFTS 


CLIENT PROTECTION 


Ne eed Baer. SAAS UNITED CALIFORNIA 
842 Cannery Row: MONTEREY TRAVELINE. INC: 
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Back in the USSR 


UCSC Students Join Protest Against Jailing 


_by Suzanne Arocsty - ; 
UCSC students are involved in the international 


campaign to force Soviet authorities to release Jewish 
dissident Anatoly Shcharansky from prison. 

The Israel Action Committee and Jewish Student 
Coalition co-sponsored a fast and rally last month to 
commemorate the first year of Shcharansky’s im- 
prisonment in the Soviet Union, said Israel Action 
‘Committee member Kenny Elman. Shcharansky was 
arrested a year ago and was accused of being an 
American CIA spy. : 

“‘We are concerned because it’s not only a Jewish 
rights issue, but a human rights issue as well,’’ said 
Elman. ‘‘The Jewish dissident movement is the strong- 
est civil rights movement in Russia. If Shcharansky is 
executed, human rights for all 103 Russian national- 
ities is threatened,’’ he added. 

Shcharansky is a 30-year-old computer scientist. He 
was a leading spokesman for free emigration and civil 
rights of Jews in the Soviet Union, according to the Bay 
Area Council on Soviet Jewry. He applied for a visa to 
Israel in 1973 and was repeatedly refused. 

‘Jews who have requested emigration visas have 
taken many risks. They have been fired from their jobs 
and expelled from the universities, said Elman. 
Continual harrassment from the KGB secret police has 
involved phone tapping and frequent interrogations, he 
added. 

Shcharansky was a liaison between “‘refuseniks,” 


Jews whose visas were denied, and Western visitors. 


He served over 12 sentences for activities promoting 


CAMPUS 


FEW JOB GAINS FOR 
ACADEMIC WOMEN 


According to a recent study by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, women have made few 
gains in university employment since sex discrimina- 
tion in higher education was outlawed six years ago. 
The study shows that the number of full-time faculty 
women remains at 25% nationwide and that the 
number of women college presidents remains at 6% 
while the number of chief women business admin- 
istrators remains at 5%. The study showed small gains 
for women chief development officers (8%) and chief 
academic officers (12%). 
The study also noted that women faculty members 
“continue to be clustered in the lower professional 
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civil liberties of the Jews during the last 5 years, ac- 
cording to the Bay Area Council on Soviet Jewry 
(BACSJ). 

On March 15, 1977, Shcharansky was arrested for 
alleged ‘“‘CIA activities” and was publicly accused of 
“being a traitor to the republic’”’ by Soviet newspapers. 
President Carter later refuted these allegations, both 
of which are punishable by death in Soviet law. 

However, Shcharansky was immediately placed in 
prison without any communication to his family and 
supporters, Although Soviet law requires that formal 
charges are filed within 9 months of the arrest, Shchar- 
ansky has not yet been officially charged, said Elman. 

Shcharansky was married in 1974, but his wife 
Natalia was forced to leave Russia the day after the 


wedding. She emigrated to Israel and has continued. 


efforts to free her husband. 


His mother remained in Russia but was denied: 


permission to visit him. She was told to find a lawyer 
for the trial in November, 1977, However, she was 
forbidden to use a foreign lawyer for the defense. The 
only Russian lawyer who agreed to defend Shchar- 
ansky was subsequently granted permission to 
emigrate from the Soviet Union, according to BACSJ. 
Russian authorities have interviewed hundreds of 
Soviet people about the personal character of Sh- 
charansky. But the BACSJ reported that many of those 
people had never met or even heard of him before. 


Elman said that ‘Some people feel this case is 
critical for Soviet-American relations. The Russians 


of Jewish Dissident 


are testing the convictions of the Carter admin- 
istration’s stand on human rights. Furthermore, 
harrassment of Shcharansky has been used to in- 
timidate other Russian Jews thinking of applying for 
visas.”’ 


Soviet officials have openly defied the Helsinki 
Agreement in which they promised to allow Jews to 
emigrate in exchange for economic favors of the 
United States, said the Union of Councils for Soviet 
Jews. 

“‘We must protest to American public officials, so 
that our legislators will use political and economic 
pressure to hasten Shcharansky’s release,” said 
Elman. 

He added, ‘‘The UCSC Israel Action Committee also 
has the addresses of Soviet politicians for letter writing 
campaigns. Russians are sensitive to American public 
opinion.”’ 

Presently, the Israel Action Committee is being 
reorganized, said Elman. ‘‘We are thinking about ways 


the Russians can fee Shcharansky and other prisoners 
without losing face,’’ he added. 


Members of the Israel Action Committee are 
planning to suggest that the UCSC Information Science 
board invite Shcharansky as a guest lecturer. This 
would allow Soviet authorities to release Shcharansky 
temporarily to America. Elman said that Shcharansky 
might then defect, thus avoiding Russian political 
embarrassment. 


NEWS ON THE MARCH 


ranks.” The study cites ‘‘antagonistic attitudes within 
the university community’’ as the major obstacle to 
the hiring and promotion of women. 


UC LAND DEBATE 


UC’s land policies have come under attack lately, 


first by a state auditor’s report in March and recently 
by Assembly member John Knox (D-Richmond). He 
has introduced a bill which would require UC to sell all 
real estate that it’s not using for academic purposes. 
UC owns 62,000 acres of land in nine states, an area 
‘about twice the size of San Francisco. The auditor’s 
report questioned whether UC was really using some of 
its land holdings for ‘academic Purposes,’’ which it 
claims to do. Under dispute are: a 435-acre “retreat for 
university officials” in the Santa Cruz Mountains, an 
interest in a 5,864 acre cattle ranch near Santa Bar- 


LATE SHOW 10:00 PM : The 


Grateful Dead 
Concert 


THIRD AND FINAL WEEK “*Perer"* 


“T GIVE IT 3% GUITARS” 


ERNIE LEO GRANDE 
NY DAILY NEWS 


“IN 50 YEARS WHEN PEOPLE WANT 
TO KNOW WHAT A ROCK CONCERT WAS 
LIKE, THEY'LL REFER TO THIS MOVIE” 


The Village Voice 
MILy 


CINEMA & CINE CAFE River and Potrero _ 427 -. 1711 


RATEFU 


DEAD 


FILM 


(Separate Admission) 
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bara, 111 acres adjacent to the San Diego campus 
which includes the beachfront home of the UCSD chan- 
cellor, 24 acres of horse stables and a race track which 
is under lease. 

The auditor’s report says UC does not know the full 
value of its property holdings because its accounting 
system lists property at cost or market appraisal at the 
time it was acquired. Some of UC’s property was 
acquired in the last century. The auditor does note, 
however, that UC owns ten thousand buildings worth 
two billion dollars. 

UC President David Saxon, in response to the audit, 
said the “findings do reveal some aspects of the opera- 
tion where improvements could be made.”’ 


UCLA SCANDAL? 


UCLA Chancellor Charles E. Young is under in- 
vestigation by the state attorney general’s office for 
alleged abuse of UCLA Foundation funds. Investi- 
gators are looking into Young’s Newport Beach home 
rental, trip to Tahiti, membership in a yacht club for 
which the Foundation allegedly paid $4,800, and trips to 
Hawaii. The Hawaii visits were ostensibly for the 
purpose of addressing alumni groups, but investigators 
want to know whether Young spent part of his time 
there vacationing at Foundation expense. “io 


We don’t ave John 
Muir on our staff... 


ie z a a 
t ~ ita, so \ 


But we do have a lot of naturalists almost as good. 
If you's like to spend two, three or five days in 
Yosemite studying birds, trees, rocks. glaciers, 
flowers. stars. Indians, meadows. reptiles, amphi- 
bians or go on a six-day field trip into the Clark 
Range and get UCB Extension credit, let us know. 
We'll send you a catalog of the field classes we're 
offering this summer. 


Yosemite Natural History Asseciation 
Box 545. Yosemite National Park. CA 
95389) Phone (209) 372-4332 
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PIZZA x SPAGHETTI * SALADS* BEER. 
1721 MISSION ST. 427-1785 


A If you missed a class because of scheduling problems 


A If you need to make up course credits 


Plan your Summer Study Program 
at UCLA 


Whatever your reasons for Summer 
Sessions study, you can choose from 400 courses in a 
wide spectrum of academic disciplines—everything 
from African Languages to Theater Arts, with 48 
other fields of study in between. 


from historical sources and contemporary field 
investigation. 


Among the Special Summer Programs are 

@ ANTA-West—Leaders from the American National 
Theatre and Academy, including John Forsythe, 
Lorne Greene and Richard Brooks, work with students 
in theater fundamental courses, the Plays in Progress 
Workshop, and UCLA’s Summer Theater Company. 


close by. 


Bulletin. 


@ Management—The Graduate School of Management 
Learning Center offers individually paced, student- 
tutored, modular course work via audio and video 
media in conjunction with summer management 
courses. 


CA 90024 (213) 825-6410, 825-8355. 


First Session / June 26—August 4 
Second Session / August 7—September 15 


© Beliefs and Tales of the Supernatural—An opportunity 
to study the narrative accounts of such experiences 


PRESIDENT'S 
UNDERGRADUATE = & 
FELLOWSHPS) eos! 
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The PRESIDENT'S UNDERGRADUATE FELLOWSHIP program is intended to 
provide support, under faculty supervision, for outstanding 
students engaged in advanced research and/or creative activities 
over and above their normal academic programs. 


The program is funded by The Regents, and the Santa Cruz campus 
has been allocated $13,300 for the 1978-79 academic vear. 
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Applications and instructions are available from the Colleqe 

Offices after April 14, 1978 and are to be filed with the Provost 
of the applicant's colleae NO LATER THAN MAY 12, 1978. Decisions 
will be made by Collece Selection Committees and recipients will 
be announced on June 9, 1978. 


Further information is available from vour Academic Preceptor. 
If you have any questions which personnel in your colleae cannot 
answer, you may contact Judi Sandal], Financial Aid Office, X4385. 
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TAKE A 
STUDY BREAK? 


REGISTER TO VOTE 


4 If you are looking to accelerate progress toward graduation 


Summer Session courses are smaller, allowing more 
time to talk with faculty and other students. And 

in the summer, you can enjoy UCLA‘s many recreation- 
al facilities and cultural events. The Pacific Ocean is 
just 10 minutes’ travel from campus—and the summer- 
time attractions of the greater Los Angeles area are 


Drop by your campus Office of Summer Sessions and 
ask for a free copy of the UCLA Summer Sessions 


Or write or call the Office of Summer Sessions, 
1254 Murphy Hall, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 


UCLA Summer Sessions / 1978 


This weekend catch 
our smile to the snow, 
the sun or a little 
home cooking. We're 
PSA. And we fly to 
more major airports in 
California than any 
other airline. 


WANT$?-I want 
your used type- 

Call Ariel 
429-4194. 

YOU SHOULD BE 
DANCING -—-Mod- 


ern Jazz Classes 


writer. 


beginning , inter- 
mediate. Special 
group and month- 
ly rates. C all 427- 
21 80. 

GUYS & GALS— 
clean out your 
closet and bring 
your summer 
clothes in on con- 
signment. to the 
Re-Run Shop 
1$03 Mission 
Santa Cruz 426- 
2753. Open Mon- 
Sat. llam-4:30. 
GOING HOME 
FOR PASSOVER? 


I need a ride down 


to LA & back week- 


end pf 21-23 Call 
Leah 426-2618. 


15 


CLASSIFIED 


ADS 


ARE YOU A MYSTERY TO 
YOURSELF? Free personality test- 
ing. Call 426-3780. 

WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER— 
10-4 Mon-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/Abortion appts/ 
Health library/Dr. referrals/Pregnancy 
screening/Counseling/Ovulation 
method classes/Patient rights info 


and more. 250 Locust St. 427-3500. 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PA- 
PERS—Thousands on file. All aca- 


‘demic subjects. Send $1.00 for mail 


order catalog. Box 25918-Z Los 
Angeles, CA. 90025. (213) 477- 
8474. a 
NEWBORN INFANT desired for 
adoption by Bay Area professional 
couple. All inquiries confidential. 
Write P.O. Box 1974 Burlingame, 
Git 94010. y ; 
ORK IN JAPAN! Teach English 
conversation. Noexperience, degree, 
or Japanese required. Send long, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
details. Japan-577, 411 W. Center, 
Centralia, WA 98531. 
ADDRESSERS WANTEw 
IMMEDIATELY! Work at home— 
no experience necessary—excellent 
pay. Write American Service, 8350 
Park Lane, Suite 269, Dallas TX. 
75231. 
STUDENT TRAVEL— CHEAP. 
EST FLIGHTS, STUDENT 
HOSTEL CARDS, PSA FLIGHTS, 
FOR INFORMATION AND RE- 
SERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 
SLOAN, UCSC TRAVEL AD- 
VISER IN THE CAMPUS ACTI- 
VITIES OFFICE (ABOVE THE 
WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT) 
2:30-5 p.m. TUES THROUGH 
THURS. OR CALL 425-1481. 
FOR SALE-442 
Olds 1970 Choco- 
late brown, black 
vinyl top 70,000 
miles, good con- 
dition, Call 476- 
4367. 
FOR SALE-two 
university medal- 
lion speaker 40 
watts. type 272 
Scott stereo amp. 
330 Garrard A. 
Turntable with 
new diamond 
Shure stylus. All 
enclosed in fruit- 
wood. French 
prov. cabinets. 
$300. 
cellaneous items. 
Green& White 
wrought iron Din- 
ette Set--44”’ dia. 
glass top table 
w/plant well &4 
W /I upholstered 


chairs piped green 


Many mis- 


Never used cost 
$250--Sell$175 
426-2212 

FOR SALE-4 
400ft. rolls 6mm 
color ektachrome 
type 7242 fresh 
stock only $loo 
Call Max 425-1843 
TYPING SERVICE 
Reasonable rates; 
efficient, dependa- 
ble, accurate ser- 
vice. Olivelti 
Praxis 48. Call 
425-1418 even- 


ings and weekends. 


‘ 
re 
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UCSC SUMMER SESSION 1978 


This summer UCSC Summer Session will offer: : worksh ops in . 


marine science (Introduction of Marine Sciences) 


- a six-week session beginning June 26 


contemporary dance (Summer Dance Theater Institute) 


environmental theater (Performance Group in residence) 


- a four-week session beginning August 7 


foreign language (Summer Language Institute) 


writers conference (Santa Cruz Writers’ Conference) 


- evening classes 


n 


Summer Session is open to all qualified registrants. Each person expecting to register in Summer Session is required to submit 


a preregistration form, together with a $20 nonrefundable fee, to the Summer Session Office by June 12. Students intending 


to enroll in one of the special programs listed above should call the Summer Session Office for application deadlines and 


registration fees. 


Since most of the costs of operating Summer Session are supported solely from student registration fees, fees are higher than 


those paid during the academic year. However, fees are the same for both residents and nonresidents of California. Students 


registering for courses in Summer Session | or Summer Session !1 pay a $65 registration fee plus $20 per unit and $19 incidental 


fee ($11 Incidental fee in Summer Session !1). 


A catalog of courses and special programs will be available about April 24. Stop in the Summer Session Office on the fourth 


floor of McHenry Library or call 429-2524 for a free catalog. 


SUMMER SESSION | 
June 26 - August 4, 1978 
Day Program 


ESY CHO LOGY 


S4 Sool tnthaence (Marlowe) MW.9 12 


S25 


Abnormat Psyeholtogy (Martowe) TTh, 9 12 


SG2 Introduction tO Human Expenmmental Psychology (Fembet Tempted THN: Ad 


ANTHROPOLOGY S137t Social Psychology of Education (Gettnern r TThH 14 


$124 Anthropology of Religion (Schlegel) MWE., 10 12 S137G Developmental Psychology (lancatermo) MW, 14 
$148 Philosophical Foundations of Social Sciences (Schlegel) MWF. 13 Siszs tote Span Devetopmental Psychology (Weenolsen) MWF 1012 
See evening schedule tor additional courses 


S17 Flexible Sculpture (Koch) MWF.14 SOCIOLOGY 


$100 Beginning Drawing (Doering) MTWTh, 9 12 S138C Socal Problems in Contemporary Amencan Society (Eastmond) MWF 10.12 
$104 Beginning Painting (DO oering) MTWTh,14 $1380 Furmity on Social Historical Perspective (Phitpson) TTh 14 
$122E Beginning and Intermediate Etching (Geigle) M WTh.9 12 P 


See evening SObedule for additonal: ourses 


ASTRONOMY 
See evening schedule’ 
BIOLOGY 
$20 


THEATER ARTS 


Specia program in environmental theater, classes in acting, directing, and design 


Introduction to Psychobiology (Siegler) TTh 14 


taught by members of Richard Schechner’s Performance Group 
S$143A/B Introduction to Marine Sciences (10 unit course) tecture MWF. 911 


lab /field TTh S106 Design for Experimental Theater MWF,9 12 
$162 Cell Physiology (Meek) MWEF.9 11 $123 Acting Workshop MTWTh, 9 12 of 
$170 Human Physiology (J Berger) lecture MF. 1012 MWTh, 6:30 10 pm 
lab W.9 12 $141 Orecting Seminar MW,7 10pm 
See evening schedule tor additional courses Non credit lecture serres by Richard Schechner T,6309 pm 


CHEMISTRY 
SIA 


See evening schedule tor additional courses 


Introduction to Chemistry (Stone) lecture MWF 1012 


Evening Program 


tabs w.9 12 
S8A/8B Organic Chemistry (Swarts) lecture MTWTh. 9 10 30 
Ss is rime . ye ex P 2 
(10 week sequence trom June 26 Sept 1) lab MIW.14 S033 Primitive Artin the 20th Century (Faulkner) MW, 7 10 pm 


COMMUNITY STUDIES ASTRONOMY 


S2 


$116 Basic Film and Video Production ( Thimann ) MTh 25 Overview of the Universe (Duncan) TWTh,7 9pm 


tOLOGY 
See evening schedule tor additional courses 2 Le 


$123 lmmunology (Snow) TTh, 7 10pm 


$141 Genetics (Dalbey) MW,6 309 30 pm 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 


EARTH SCIENCES 


$119 


See evening schedule 


ECONOMICS 


Community Oesign (Oberdorter) TTh, 7 10pm 


EARTH SCIENCES 


$43 Introduction to Environmental Economics (Holt) TTh.9 12 S4 Encounter with the Earth (Laporte) MW. 7 10 pm 
EDUCATION $438 Coastal Processes (Richmond) TTh, 7 10pm 

$92 Education tor a Livable World Preparation tor Field Study (Pearl TTh,8 11 ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

$110 Intellectual Approach to Reading Instruction (Hestand) Mw.9 12, $101 Introduction to the Built Environment (Levin) MW, 7 10pm 

$201 Child Development Theory (Henderson) TTh.811 HISTORY 

S208 Improving the School Curriculum (Kinsley) MWF. 13 $123¢ History of Chittthood (Shepherd) MW, 7 10pm 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES S174 Introduction to Latin American History (Sweet) MW.7 10pm 


$103 Ecology of Health and Disease (Joseph) TTh, 912 INFORMATION SCIENCES 


See evening schedule for additional courses S100A 


HISTORY 


Introduction to Programming (Munyer) TTh, 6 309 30pm 
GENERAL LITERATURE 


$30 Europe Since 1815 (Baer) MW. 9 11 36 S28 Introduction to Creative Writing (Atkinson) MW.6 309 30pm 
$1230 American Western Hero (Snyder) MW. 14 5176 Non tiction Writing tor Pubtieation (Witkes) TThH,/ 7 10pm 
$1498 American Social History (Veysey) TTh.911 ENGLISH LITERATURE 


See evening schedule tor additional courses $1590 Gothiw Novel 


MTh, 7 10pm 


INFORMATION SCIENCES MATHEMATICS 


$10 Introduction to Cybernetics (Munyer) Tt 3 ss Elementary Basu Statisties (Holtman) TTh, 7 10pm 


See evening schedule tor additional courses $118 Calculus (Hoffman) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


MW.7 10pm 


S137H Human Sexuatity (Sidman) TTh, 6 309 30pm 
SOCIOLOGY 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
S2A 


$140 Sociology of Work (Mutherin) 
THEATER ARTS 


TTh. 6 309 30pm 


Fiction Writing (Greenman) MW. 14 - 


S3A Poetry Writing (Mann) Ti AS 
$4 


s81 How to Read a Film (Abramson/Thompson) TThH. 7100m 


SUMMER SESSION 1! 
August 7 - September 1, 1978 


English Writing Techniques (Freeman) MWF.9 14 


See Santa Cruz Writers’ Conterence tor additional Writing eOunses 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
$116 


Introduction to Shakespeare (Cartette MWE; 10-12 BIOLOGY 


$139 English and American Nature Poetry (To tes TTh. 9 12 ‘ 
$130 Ornithology (Chu) lecture MWF,9 12 
$1598 American Short Fiction (Withamsons TTh 14 : 
. fab MwWw.14 
S159C Twentieth Century Southern Fiction (Woodbury) MWF. 10 12 $131 , Introduction to Aquaculture (Markel) MWF.9 11 
wr} : >t mone . 
See evening schedule tor additional Courses $149 Aductte Productiwity (Davoll/G owing) lecture MWF.9 12 
MATHEMATICS lab WF.14 


s2 Precatculus (K Ocak) MWE 10 12 


ENVIROMNAENTAL STUDIES 


SI1A Caleutius (Roach) MWF. 13 S113 Field Stuches of the Santa Cruz Mountains (Stanley) a i Gol We - Sas | 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


See evening schedule tor additional courses 


MUSIC 


S183A Intermediate Poetry Workshop (Atkinson) MWFE,1 30 4.30 


S3A loteadar tan to Muse Theory (Sekoud TTh,_14 
PHILOSOPHY 
$132 


Existentiatisa: and Modern Conscrousness (Norettal TTh. 24 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


$159 Contemporary Short Fiction (Bass) MTWTh, 9 12 
PSYCHOLOGY ’ 


$137: Philosophual Study of the fmotons (Amebe Korty) MW 14 
POLITICS 


s109 Political Theory Repubheoan Tradition CK angen) TT. Wa $185 The Study of Dreams (Domhoftft) MTWTh, 10 12 
$125 Amerncan Polittes and Technology (lane) TED: VS THEATER ARTS 
$132 Human Rights in internanonal Perspee tive CMbise fh) MW.14 


$73 Film Styles and Cultural Contexts (Mraz) MTTh, 7 10 pm 


